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péveweccet VENT AND COMMENTaucecucucs 


“THE TROUBLE with 
the country today is that 
it has too many illegiti- 

Birth Control mate businesses,” the sec- 
f retary of a New York 
3 textile house told me a few 
Business days ago when we wer: 
talking over the idea of 
some kind of program for 
limiting the number of 
new businesses that are opened each year in this 
country. I countered with the question, “What 
makes a business illegitimate?” His answer was: 
“An illegitimate business is one that is founded 
without conformity to the fundamental economic 
rules of finance, production, merchandising and gen- 
eral management.” He then went on to explain a 
number of cases that had come to his attention in 
which enterprises had been organized with failure 
within twelve or eighteen months a foregone con- 
clusion. 

As things stand in this country today, it would 
be almost impossible to develop any kind of an or- 
ganization that could equitably, scientifically and 
successfully pass upon who should and should not 
enter business, upon what kind of businesses should 
and should not be formed and upon where these 
businesses should and should not be located. 

An editorial in the October Crkepir MONTHLY 
under the heading, “Unhappy Endings,” discussed 
the possible formation of a national examining board 
or bureau before which an individual would have to 
establish his right to enter business and prove that 
he was conforming to sound economic principles in 
organizing his business. The consensus of opinion 
among Crepir MONTHLY readers was that no such 
examining board of this kind would meet with any 
success. The main reason given was the fact that the 
first and most basic principle of American rights is 
that of individual initiative and enterprise. 

To Mr. L. I. MacQueén, executive manager of the 
Pittsburgh Builders Supply Club, we are indebted 
for the expression, “Birth Control of Business.” All 
of the executives who wrote in to Crepir MONTHLY 
after reading the editorial on “Unhappy Endings” 
believe that nothing can be done to establish such an 
examining board at present or within the reasonable 
future. A satisfactory and sensible solution to the 
problem seems. to depend upon the credit fraternity 





and the credit group movement that is making such 
rapid strides in the country today. As industries 
are organized in groups and built upon a credit con- 
trol nucleus, marketing, management and general in- 
dustrial information will be administered in such a 
way that no man will need to enter business unless 
there is a fairly good indication that his enterprise 
will succeed. Something must be done to stop the 
mushroom growth of unsound businesses. At the 
present time individual credit executives are meeting 
the problem by scientific credit administration and 
control and a placing of 


credit limitations on busi- 
nesses that are bascically 
unsound before these en- 
terprises grow into a men- 
ace that will bring heavy 
losses to creditors. Can you 
think of any better solu- 
tion to the question of 
Birth Control of Business? 

sseaene 





“ LasT NIGHT on the sub- 
way I watched a man try- 
ing to fold a newspaper. 

Folding He had the newspaper 
opened out in a full 
é double spread. Apparent- 
Newspaper ly he decided to fold the 
paper, for he brought his 
hands inward and pulled 
the outer edges of the 
paper together. As he brought his hands inward, 
the lower part of the paper buckled up and outward 
so that it crumpled and bulged, but would not fold. 
He opened the paper into a double spread again 
and tried the process once more. Another crumpling 
and buckling rewarded his efforts. Next he brought 
one knee into service and used it as a lever to help 
straighten out the upfolded lower portion of the 
paper. Still he could not get the unruly paper into 
the shape that he wanted it. More fumbling,—and 
no success. Presently, in an unconcerned manner, 
he doubled up the newspaper and thrust it under his 
arm. Perhaps he really wasn’t interested in reading 
it anyway. 
All he had to do was to run a finger along the 
center fold of the paper and release the resistance 
of the slight impingement that caused the buckling. 
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Instead he fumbled the job, tried to fold it from the 
outside in when there was an inside pressure imped- 
ing the operation. How easy it would have been 
to release the impingement at the proper point of 
resistance and fold the newspaper. 

This is a simple story but it embodies a powerful 
principle. Napoleon said: “I look to see where the 
matter hinges, throw myself on the precise point 
of resistance and slight the other considerations.” 

All that the man who was trying to fold the news- 
paper slighted was the one thing that would have 
enabled him to fold the paper without any trouble. 
Doing hard jobs and consummating difficult tasks are 
very much like folding a 
newspaper. Most people 
miss the one fundamental 
—recognizing where the 
matter hinges and releas- 
ing the impingement at 
the precise point of resist- 
ance. What kind of job 
do you do when you fold 
a newspaper? 


Like a will-of-the-wisp, 
the idea is beginning to 
flitter out in front of busi- 


ness men that the country 
Employment is. approaching the begin- 
Stabilization nings of a major boom. 


Times that are as good as 

the best times that we 

have had are certain to re- 

turn, soner or later, and 
with the return of prosperity looms the question: 
“Will business men learn any lessons from the reces- 
sion just passed through?” 

In every economic analysis of the business situa- 
tion there is one factor that is generally overlooked. 
The pioneering and development work of most of the 
basic industries has been completed. A few decades 
ago, when a depression hit the country there were 
new fields to pioneer, thousands of miles of new 
railroad tracks to be laid, new utility programs to 
be engineered and new factories to be erected. A 
temporary saturation point in the development of 
basic industries has been reached and expansion along 
these lines cannot be relied upon as a cure for de- 
pression. There are already enough miles of track 
and rolling stock to serve the transportation needs 
for some time to come. Utility developments are 
probably reaching the point where their combined 
resources and output will be sufficient to serve the 
needs of business and industry over a comparatively 
long period. These statements are of course open 
to challenge from several angles but are economically 
sound from a broader point of view. 

Employment stands out as the keystone in the arch 
of business stability. The progress of the country 
depends more and more upon the ultimate consumer 
and less and less on major expansion in basic fields. 
The most significant contributions in the next ten 
years will be through channels of employment 
stabilization. Is it too visionary to look forward to 





the time within the next eight or ten years when a 
National Employment Council is formed, made up 
of an almost compulsory membership of every 
large employer in the country? The vast construc- 
tive work that a bureau of this kind could do would 
be limitless. The bureau would not concern itself 
with such delicate matters as wages and labor dis- 
putes, but would limit its scope to maintaining a 
scientific balance of buying power through employ- 
ment with nationwide production. This is an idea 
that many business men are turning over in their 
minds. Will some individ- 
ual of great initiative, 
broad vision, and an urge 
to make a lasting economic 
contribution to his coun- 
try crystallize this idea 
into a definite organization 
that will function for the 
lasting benefit of employ- 
ers and employees? 





WHAT Is an executive? 

Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“The best executive is one 

The who has sense enough to 


ug oot pick good men to do what 
eeing he wants done and self- 
Executive restraint enough to keep 


from meddling with them 
while they do it.” Harvey 
Firestone told me. that. he 
thought the name executive was really a misnomer 
because in the strictest sense, the executive does not 
execute, he is the planner, the dreamer, the picker 
of men. His big job is co-ordination, not execution. 

As business grows more complex, as mergers, con- 
solidations and group movements make us more and 
more a nation of employees, as research and ma- 
chinery make every phase of business more difficult 
and indirect, there evolves the need for a new type 
of executive. 

Our colleges, universities and. the workshops of 
industry and business are tending more and more to 
the practical and are training men to do things. Ac- 
cording to the old definition, the executive is a doer 
or an executor. In the past ten years, the country 
has developed a supply of men who can work out 
a problem once it is given to them. The growing 
need today is for men who can uncover problems— 
for men who can go into organizations and see prob- 
lems that other men cannot see. Men are needed who 
can discover business diamonds in the rough—there 
are many who can cut 
them into beautiful, ap- 
pealing shapes. This may 
be the-age for the man who 
can do things better than 
the other fellow but it is 
more and more becoming 
the age of the man who 
can see things that. the 
other fellow cannot see. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HE current recession of commod- 
T*: prices in the United States may 

be dated from July, 1929. Between 
that month and October, 1930, average 
prices at wholesale dropped approxi- 
mately 16 per cent. During this drop 
there have developed striking inequali- 
ties among different classes of commodi- 
ties, in the degree to which they have 
reflected the change in the general level 
of prices. These inequalities have a pro- 
found bearing on the immediate eco- 
nomic situation, and on the probable 























































































course and character of economic re- 
covery. 

While there is as yet no evidence that 
the bottom of the decline has been 
reached, the rate of recession has been 
retarded in recent months. Taking the 
situation as it stands we may review 
some general aspects of the current drop 
in prices and may investigate certain of 
the shifts in purchasing power that in- 
equalities of recent price movements 
have entailed. 

The price declines occurring in 1907- 
08, 1920-21 and 1929-30 have been the 
most severe recorded.in this country 
during the last thirty years. These de- 
clines are compared in Table 1. 

The degree of price decline up to Oc- 
tober, 1930, has exceeded materially the 
drop occurring in 1907-08, but falls far 
short of the great drop of 1920-21. 
With respect to duration, also, the cur- 


How Prices Misbehave! 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Price Changes during Three 
Periods of Recession, with Respect to De- 
gree, Duration and Intensity of Decline 


Intensity 
Degree Duration of decline 
of of (average monthly 

decline decline rate of decline 
Period (%) (Months) (%) 
1907-08 8.2 + 2.1 
1920-21 45.3 20 3.0 
1929-30 15.7 15 (to October) 1.1 


rent price recession stands between the 
two earlier drops. It exceeds by eleven 
months the sharp drop that accom- 
panied the panic of 1907, but thus far 
is five months shorter than the decline 
of 1920-21. Most intense of the three 
price declines, as well as the longest, was 
the drop that followed the brief post- 
war boom. For twenty months the 
monthly rate of fall was 3.0 per cent. 
In 1907-08 the monthly decline av- 
eraged 2.1 per cent. The current drop 
has been least: severe, in respect to this 
characteristic; the monthly rate of fall 
has averaged 1.1 per cent. 

There are marked differences between 
these periods, with respect to the be- 
havior of general prices. Prior to the be- 
ginning of the actual decline of 1907- 
08 the price level moved upward slowly; 





Equalization of prices is the dynamite 


BY FREDERICK C. MILLS 


Professor of Statistics, Columbia 
University; Member, Research Staff, 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


(Copyright, 1930, National Bureay 
of Economic Research, Inc.) 


decline, than either of the other two, 
and which falls between them in dura. 
tion and in degree of recession. 

It is not movements of the general 
level of prices but changes in the prices 
of individual commodities and, more 
particularly, the inequalities of price 
changes which follow in the wake of 
such general movements that affect the 
business world directly. A commodity 
that rises in price less rapidly than the 
general average during a period of rising 
prices or falls more rapidly during a 
period of declining prices loses in pur- 
chasing power, per unit, and unless the 
loss is compensated by increases in the 
number of units produced, the economic 
group engaged in producing and selling 
that commodity will suffer a loss of ag- 
gregate purchasing power. The stream 
of other goods flowing to such producers 
in exchange for their wares will decline 
in volume. The reverse is true of a com- 
modity that rises in price more rapidly 
than the general average, during a 
period of price advance, or falls in price 


jam of price obstructions which will 
goods to ultimate consumers. and 
ee 


i 


prior to the recession of 1920-21 the 
price level rose sharply. Before the be- 
ginning of the current recession the 
price level sagged slightly. It is note- 


worthy that 15 months after the be-_ 


ginning of the decline the price level 
was moving steadily upward in 1908, 
was in 1921 practically constant at a 
point very close to the ultimate low 
level, and was in 1930 receding slightly 
after two months of approximate sta- 
bility. 

We have a picture here of a short, 
sharp liquidation in the commodity 
markets in 1907-08, a protracted and 
violent liquidation in 1920-21 and, to 
date, a process of liquidation which has 
been less intense, in respect to rate of 


less rapidly during a period of price de- 
cline. It is through such changes in 
aggregate purchasing power that the 
economic center of gravity shifts from 
time to time, as economic power passes 
from group to group. Per unit purchas- 
ing power is, of course, just one element 
in the aggregate; changes in volume 
may play an even more important part 
in the shifts of economic power. But 
during periods of rapid price movement 
changes in the price factor may 
dominate. 

The current price recession has im- 
volved a loss of 7.2 per cent in the aver- 
age real value, per unit, of raw ma- 
terials. 





The real value (i. e., the 
purchasing power in terms of goods in 
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general, at wholesale) of manufactured 
goods has increased by 3.1 per cent. 
Producers’ goods (i. e., raw materials or 
other goods which are intended for use 
in the construction of capital equip- 
ment, or which must undergo further 
changes in form before being ready for 
consumption) have been somewhat 
cheapened, while goods in shape for 
consumption have advanced in real 
value. Foods, finally, have lost in pur- 
chasing power by 4.0 per cent per unit, 
while non-foods have gained 2.1 per 
cent in real value per unit. Liquida- 
tion in wholesale markets, it is clear, 
has been most severe for raw materials, 
for producers’ goods and for foods. Sell- 
ers of these commodities have suffered 
while buyers have gained, in so far as 
the price factor is concerned. 



































These broad categories conceal im- 
portant changes among the prices of 
subordinate commodity groups. The 
classification relating to producers’ 
goods and consumers’ goods, which is of 
major economic significance, may be in- 
vestigated further. 

Although producers’ goods as a gen- 
eral class have suffered a loss in real 
value, certain commodities in this group 
have gained in purchasing power during 
the current recession. Producers’ goods 
destined for use in the construction of 
capital equipment gained 3.8 per cent 
in purchasing power. (The classes re- 






















bring stability to business. 
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ferred to in this and other statements 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. ) 
Liquidation has been severe among raw 
producers’ goods, among producers’ 
goods destined for human consumption 
and in the sub-group of the latter class 
which includes foods subject to further 
Processing. Among goods in shape for 
consumption, which as a class gained in 
teal value, raw materials declined, while 
processed goods advanced 3.9 per cent 
in purchasing power during the four- 
teen-month period. 

A suggestive comparison may be 
drawn between price changes of goods 
bought by manufacturers for further 
Processing, but intended for ultimate 
consumption, and price changes among 
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that will blast loose the log- 
once more start the free flow of 


fabricated goods in shape for consumption. 
There is not exact identity among the goods in 
these two classes, but the two groups are repre- 
sentative of commodities at successive stages of 
fabrication and distribution. In the first stage, 
as represented by prices paid by manufacturers 
for goods intended for consumption, after fabri- 
cation, there has been a sharp decline in prices 
and in real values—a decline of 8.5 per cent in 
purchasing power in fourteen months. Com- 
modities representing the final stage—processed 
consumers’ goods—have dropped somewhat in 
price, but since this drop has been less than the 
decline in general prices, they have gained 3.9 
per cent in real value during the same period. 
Among the 133 commodities intended for ulti- 
mate consumption but still in the producers’ 
goods stage, 54 are foods and 79 are non-foods. 
The former dropped 10.7 per cent in purchas- 
ing power during the present price decline, the 
latter 6.8 per cent. Of the 166 processed con- 
sumers’ goods, 86 are foods, and 80 non-foods. 
The food group gained slightly in real value 
(0.9 per cent) during the recent drop, while 
the non-food group advanced in real value, or 
in real cost, per unit by 7.3 per cent. The 
commodities in this group, processed non-foods 
in shape for use by the final consumer, have 
been most inflexible in price during the current 
recession. They have failed to reflect the gen- 
eral decline in commodity prices and, 
accordingly, their value, in terms of 
other goods, has increased substantially. 


during a period of only fourteen months 
between the prices at 
which goods intended S ic 
for ultimate x 
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by manufacturers for fabrication and 
the prices at which manufactured 
goods are bought by merchants for sale 
to final consumers does not necessarily 
represent profits to fabricators. Volume 
of output has declined, various elements 
of fabricating cost and of overhead cost 
have advanced (in terms of constant 
dollars), partly as a result of the de- 
cline in volume, partly because of in- 
herent inflexibility. The situation il- 
lustrates perfectly the log-jam that de- 
velops during such recessions. The drop 
in the prices of the goods bought by 
producers for fabrication lessens the in- 
come and curtails the purchasing pow- 
er of the sellers of these goods. The drop 
in the incomes of final consumers, and 
the failure of the prices of the goods 
bought by such consumers to decline 
correspondingly, check the free flow of 
goods to ultimate consumers. The dis- 
parity between buying prices and sell- 
ing prices of manufactures, a disparity 
which might be interpreted as a condi- 
tion conducive to high profits, is in 
part due to the time lag between the 
purchase of materials for production 
and the sale of final product; in part 
it reflects the difficulty of reducing sell- 
ing prices when volume of sales is de- 
clining and when important elements 
of cost resist liquidation. The jam may 
be broken by the gradual re-establish- 
ment of earlier price relations, or recov- 
ery may be effected through the gradual 
adaptation to new conditions of the dif- 
ferent economic elements involved. Un- 
til readjustment of either type takes 
place economic strain and stress persist, 
and the free flow of goods is impeded. 

The changes discussed above have 
been those which occurred during the 
brief period between July, 1929, and 
September, 1930. The situation prevail- 
ing at the peak of prices preceding re- 
cession is in some respects an unsatisfac- 
tory standard of reference. What has 
happened during the present and earlier 
recessions to the relations between major 
commodity groups which prevailed be- 
fore the War? The rather drastic 
movements of the last fifteen months 
may represent a return to earlier and 
more stable conditions, rather than a 
departure from relations which might 
be considered normal. If so, our inter- 
pretation of recent movements, and our 
opinion as to the probable effect of 
these movements upon general economic 
conditions -will be altered. 


We may first secure a general view 
of the situation which prevailed before 
the current price recession set in, and 
of the conditions existing in recent 
months, with reference to a pre-war 








standard. (See table 2 below). 


TABLE 2 


Effects of the Current Recession on Prices and 
Related Elements, with Reference to a 
Pre-War Standard 


July 
1929 


Sept. 

Econom c Element 1913 1930 

Wholesale price level 

Cost of living 

Retail food prices 

Farm prices 

Per capita earnings, 
manufacturing labor 


100 
100 
100 
100 


140 
172 
158 
140 


i21 
163 
146 
ill 
100 


228 211 





The prices received by farmers 
dropped severely in the current reces- 
sion, standing in September only 11 








The author of this analysis of price 
recessions, Professor Frederick C. 
Mills, in addition to being on the re- 
search staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is professor of 
statistics at Columbia University. He 
was formerly an Agent of the U. S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations and 
Chief Statistician of the Special Legis- 
lative Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment of the State of New York. 
He is the author of numerous books 
and articles on economics and statistics. 





per cent above the 1913 level. (By 
October they had fallen to 6 per cent 
above the 1913 figure.) General whole- 
sale prices, which stood in July at the 
same level as farm prices (40 per cent 
above the 1913 average), were in Sep- 
tember 21 per cent above the 1913 
standard. The elements in living costs 
stood well above these levels—63 per 
cent above for the general average, 46 
per cent above for food prices at retail. 
In comparison with these we have an in- 
dex of the average earnings of one im- 
portant group of income recipients— 
manufacturing labor. Per capita earn- 
ings for this group were in July, 1929, 
approximately 128 per cent above the 
1913 level, and in September, 1930, 111 
per cent above the same base. 

In some respects the current recession 
has tended to restore the 1913 situation. 
Farm prices and the general average of 
wholesale prices stand closer to the 
earlier level than at: any time since 
early in 1916. But living costs remain 
on an entirely different level, and the 
earnings of factory labor stand on a 
new plane. Unless further and radical 
price readjustment takes place, the eco- 





nomic system will be called upon 
make new adaptations to changed pricy: 
relations. Some light on the nature of 
these changes, and their relation to ean 
lier shifts, is given by the entries jp 
Table 3 defining the changes in the pe 
unit purchasing power of commoditig 
in certain major groups between 191} 
and selected recent dates. 


TABLE 3 


Changes in Purchasing Power, per unit, between 
1913 and September, 1930. Selected 
Commodity ‘Groups 


Index Numbers of Purchasing Powe 
Commodity a a fs 
Group ~ = i — 


1920 





Raw materials 100 95 85 81 87 93 92 & 
Manufactured 


goods 100 102 106 108 105 102 103 it 
Producers’ goods 100 98 98 93 94 95 94 
Consumers’ 

goods 100 103 102 110 108 107 108 If 
Foods 100 102 88 90 91 99 99 
Non-foods 100 99 107 106 105 101 101 1 





The shifts attendant upon the sweep: 
ing fluctuations of the price level dur 
ing 1920 and 1921 were similar to thos 
which have occurred during the present 
recession. In 1921 raw materials wer 
worth, on the average, 19 per cent less, 
per unit, than in 1913, while manufac. 
tured goods were worth 8 per cent 
more in terms of command over com- 
modities in general. The average unit 
of consumers’ goods commanded 10 
per cent more of commodities in general 
than in 1913, while purchasers of goods 
for use in capital equipment, or for 
fabrication, had to give 7 per cent less, 
in terms of commodities than in 191}. 
Foods at wholesale lost 10 per pent of 
their real value between 1913 and 1921, 
while non-foods gained 6 per cent. 

By 1928 foods and non foods had 
been restored to their approximate pre- 
war parity, but it is of the highest sig- 
nificance that raw materials and pro- 
ducers’ goods remained under-valued, 
in terms of pre-war relations, while 
manufactured goods and consumers 
goods remained over-valued, in relation 
to the same standard. The current re 
cession has involved only a slight change 
in the relations prevailing between pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods in 1929, 
but these relations were far from pre- 
war parity. The post-war economic 
advance was made under conditions in 
which goods ready for consumption 
were worth from 7 to 10 per cent 
more, per unit, in terms of commodi- 
ties, than in 1913, while producers 
goods as a broad class were worth from 
§ to 7 per cent less. The flow of 
goods to consumers and the general 
state of prosperity of the post-war pet 
iod do not seem to have required a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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resent 
wee} BY W. RANDOLPH MONTGOMERY 
o Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 
Bis HE grounds upon which the dis- 
aa T charge of a bankrupt from his 
di debts may be opposed under the 
a United States Bankruptcy Act are set 
er forth in the paragraph of the Act num- 
, for bered 14-(b). 
le The practice under this section is 
1913. that the bankrupt applies to the Court 
ential for a discharge, and unless the creditor 
i921, | ™ the trustee appears and files specifica- 
a tions in opposition to the discharge, the 
is had discharge is granted forthwith. The 
o-aak Act sets forth seven grounds upon 
tdi which the discharge of the bankrupt 
1 pee 7 be opposed. These are substantially, 
valeall as follows: 
while 1. The commission of a crime un- 
ae der the Bankruptcy Act; 
clase 2. Destruction, mutilation, falsifi- 
ont ree | cation, concealment or failure to keep 
chante books of account; 
21 roe 3. Obtaining money or property on 
1929, credit by means of a false financial 
m pon statement; 
neil 4. That the bankrupt has trans- 
aaa te ferred, removed, destroyed or concealed 
mption property with intent to hinder, delay or 
-: an defraud his creditors, within twelve 
nmodi- | (12) months before the filing of the 
ducers’ petition. 
h fro §. That the bankrupt has been 
sai granted a discharge in bankruptcy with- 
general iD six (6) years; 
ar pet- 6. In the course of the bankruptcy 
sired a | Pfoceedings the bankrupt has refused to 


Obey any order of the Court, or refused 
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ls Your Bankrupt Debtor 
Spending the Winter 
On the Riviera? 


At Deauville 


to answer any material ques- 
tion approved by the Court; or 

7. Has failed to explain satisfac- 
torily any loss of assets or deficiencies 
of assets to meet his liabilities. 

The burden of proving the commis- 
sion of any of these acts is upon the 
creditor or the trustee who appears in 
opposition to the discharge. By amend- 
ment in 1926, the Act provides that if, 
upon the hearing of an objection to a 
discharge, the objector shall show to 
the satisfaction of the Court that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing 
that the bankrupt has committed any of 
the acts which would prevent his dis- 
charge, the burden of proving that he 
has not committed any of such acts 
shall be upon the bankrupt. But, even 
under this provision, the initial burden 
is placed upon the objector. 


Perfunctory Examination 


The Bankruptcy Act contemplates 
that every bankrupt shall be subjected 
to a thorough and searching examina- 
tion in the course of the proceedings. 
Were this actually done in practice, the 
matter of the burden of proof would 
not, perhaps, be an insuperable obstacle 
to the prevention of discharge in the 
average case; but the Bankruptcy Act 
contains no provision for the examina- 
tion of the bankrupt except on the ini- 
tiative of the creditors themselves, or 
of the receiver or trustee, and, where 


© Ewing Galloway 


Picturesque Monaco on the French Riviera 


there are no assets with which to pay 
attorneys or stenographers, or to pro- 
vide indemnity for the referee, the ex- 
amination, if any, is likely to be per- 
functory and formal. The net result 
is that under our system, the number of 
bankrupts who fail to obtain a dis- 
charge is but a fraction of.one per cent. 
In other words, a discharge in the 
United States may practically be had 
for the asking, and particularly is this 
true in cases of no assets or nominal 
assets, where the development of evi- 
dence sufficient to bar a discharge re- 
quires that creditors shall throw good 
money after bad for the payment of the 
necessary expenses of an investigation. 

An examination of the grounds upon 
which a discharge may be barred in 
this country, and a comparison of the 
same with the provisions contained in 
the English and Canadian Acts on the 
same subject, emphasize the extreme 
liberality of the American system. 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Referees in Bank- 
ruptcy, held in Chicago last August, 
the inadequacy of the grounds for bar- 
ring a dsicharge under the American 
system were graphically set forth by one 
of the speakers in a hypothetical appli- 
cation for discharge, which seems to the 
writer to make plainly apparent. the 

(Continued on page 38) 





































































































































































































BY F. M. SMALLEY 


President, Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


status of the insurance agent of to- 

day, it is necessary to trace his devel- 
opment through the past half century. 
That period has witnessed not only a 
change in the insurance agent as a man, 
but also a change in the tools with 
which he works and, greatest of all, in 
the complexity of the service he is 
called upon to render. 

The insurance agent has not always 
devoted himself exclusively to selling 
insurance. In the beginning, it was 
often necessary to appoint “part time” 
men who would devote their spare time 
to the solicitation of insurance. Such 
agents often included the owner of the 
general store, the undertaker or the 
minister. It is a matter of record that 
the first president of this Company 
sought out ministers to serve as agents. 
If he could not enlist the services of 
the preacher he would find some other 
who he considered would bring equally 
high moral standards into his business 
affairs. 

Thus in the days prior to the Civil 
War did the insurance companies, pio- 
neers in protection, lay stress on the 
moral responsibility of their agents. 
That was a necessary characteristic and 
still is. But it does not, by any means, 
encompass the requirements of the 
present-day agent. 

The insurance agent today has two 
distinct responsibilities. He has a re- 


[: order to get a clear picture of the 
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sponsibility to the company for whom 
he is acting; he has a responsibility to 
the individual, or the business enter- 
prise which he serves. 

On the one hand, the company has 
placed the task of selecting its risks 
largely upon the agent. In all fairness, 
he cannot write insurance for a per- 
son whose record will not stand exhaus- 
tive investigation. “Moral hazard” 
weighs heavily in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

And on the other hand, as far as the 
policyholder is concerned, the insurance 
agent is the company. It is he who 
specifies the coverages, quotes the rates, 
collects the premiums, and delivers the 
claim draft when losses occur. Natu- 
rally, then, if the agent is at all con- 
scientious he thinks beyond the terms 
of the policy itself. He considers 
other hazards which the policy he has 
just recommended, or delivered, does 
not cover. 

For example, there are ten different 
insurance coverages which the average 
man (and he need be neither a home 
owner nor a car owner) needs to pro- 
tect himself against loss: Life Insur- 
ance; Personal Accident Insurance; 
Tourist Baggage Insurance; Golfer’s 
Full Coverage Insurance; Owners’, 





Don't Hire 


An insurance agent or broker 
is a right-hand advisor to the 
credit executive — or should 
be. This article will give you 
an excellent approach to the 
insurance agent and his prob- 
lems and will tell you how 
your understanding of his 
problems and methods will 
enable you to use his services 
much more profitably and ad- 
vantageously. 












Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public Liabil- 
ity; Residence Burglary; Fire Insur- 
ance on the contents of his rented 
apartment or house and, finally, for 
such valuable possessions as musical in- 
struments, paintings, jewelry, furs, 
etc., Musical Instruments, Fine Arts 
and Jewelry-Fur Floater Insurance. 

Now, if our average man is a home 
owner the list is increased by Fire In- 
surance; Windstorm; Rental Value; 
Explosion; Plate Glass; Riot and Civil 
Commotion; Hail; Aircraft Property 
Damage and Earthquake Insurance, to 
a total of nineteen coverages. 

And if the insurance agent is to give 
full protection to a retail store or a 
manufacturing plant, the number of 
coverages needed mounts to thirty or 
more. Is it to be wondered that an 
insurance agent has responsibilities, or 
that company officials must choose their 
agents with care? 

In recent years the “you viewpoint” 
has come in for much discussion. Sales- 
men should have it; a good executive 
should have it; a good credit man needs 
it; so, too, does the insurance agent. 

Some years ago I visited New Eng- 
land on a trip, the purpose of which 
was to secure new agents. Naturally 
there were certain requirements in my 
own mind—the “you viewpoint” 
among them. It so happens that I had 
a good friend, a manufacturer, in one 
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small town to whom I went for advice 
as to the standing of some of the local 


men I had on my list. I mentioned 
two or three. When I reached the 
fourth name on the list my friend 
stopped me. 

“Bill Jenkins, the man you’ve just 
mentioned,” he said, “is the man you 
want.” 

“Let me tell you,” my friend con- 
tinued, “‘what he did for us here at our 
plant. He came in one day and got 
hold of my superintendent, all un- 
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When You Need an expert insurance 
analyst to ‘deliver the goods’ of sound 
insurance counsel. 


known to me. A few days later he 
grins his way past my secretary by tell- 
ing her that he’s going to save the boss 
money, and presents a written proposal 
that shows me how to knock off about 
$3,000 a year on insurance premiums.” 

My friend interrupted himself to take 
this agent’s proposal from his file. This 
is what it said: 

“From the information your super- 
intendent gave me as to physical prop- 
erty, stocks in warehouse, value of ma- 
chinery, number of employees, and all 
the other elements necessary to deter- 
mine your actual insurance needs on 
the mill itself, the power house, the 
warehouse and all contents, I find that 
I can give you all the insurance you 
require, distributed adequately to cover 
your entire plant at a cost of $10,- 
123.46,—provided you follow certain 
recommendations as to fire doors, addi- 
tional sprinkler equipment and safety 
guards on unprotected machinery.” 

“Well, Mr. Smalley,” said my friend 
in conclusion, “the improvements he 
had figured on, according to vouched- 
for estimates from reliable contractors, 
amounted to $2300 but my savings in 
insurance premiums alone more than 
offset that amount, so I was still ahead 
of the game.” 

Here was an agent who had the “you 
viewpoint.” It was his contention, I 
learned afterward, that he could not 
sell insurance intelligently unless he 
kept himself informed about the busi- 
ness he was prescribing for. “I’ve got 
to know their business in order to in- 
terest them in my business,” was the 
way he expressed it. 

That, even more today than in the 
time of which I write, is coming to be 
the modus operandi of the intelligent 
agent. ? 

It is not always a case of “cutting 
corners.” The insurance agent can 
serve a business organization very def- 
initely in another direction, for as the 
business tempo has increased it has 
brought new complexities and new 
hazards which the business man cannot 
afford to overlook. 


The elevator, for instance, while it 
has added immeasurably to the con- 
venience of doing business, enabling 
whole industries to be concentrated in 
one or two buildings, has at the same 
time brought with it added possibili- 
ties of loss to the owner of the build- 
ing in the guise of liability claims aris- 
ing from accidents. So it is with the 
automobile which while ever-widening 
the shopping area of a given trading 
center has added to the accident toll 
within the same radius. 

And so, too, with the airplane. It 
transports goods more quickly to more 
distant places, but while business wel- 
comes its convenience, it must face the 
possibility of damage of staggering 
proportions, should a defective plane 
crash, let us say, on a department store 
roof or a busy street intersection. 

These are but three of the possibil- 
ities of loss which the business man 
must consider in protecting his own 
enterprise; or which the credit man 
must take cognizance of in passing 
upon the credit standing of those con- 
cerns to whom his company is extend- 
ing credit. The list of insurance cov- 
erages required for full protection reads 
like an insurance directory; perhaps to 
the uninitiated, a little like a cross- 
word puzzle. It includes: 


Fire Workmen’s Compensation 
Windstorm Truck Transportation 
Holdup Riot & Civil Commotion 
Forgery Use and Occupancy 


Plate Glass 

Parcel Post 

Profits 

Fidelity Bonds 

Rental Value Earthquake 

Registered Mail Ocean Marine 

Steam Boiler, Machinery & Flywheel 

Steam Boilery Machinery & Flywheel Use & 
Occupancy 

Aircraft Property Damage 

Owners Landlords & Tenants Public Liability 


Elevator Liability 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Inland Marine 
Group Life 


AUTOMOBILE 

Fire Theft 

Windstorm Plate Glass 

Collision Property Damage 
Liability Non-Ownership Liability, 


thirty-two different and distinct cov- 
erages which even the manufacturer of 


(Continued on page 38) 



















































































































































































HE growth of the company with 
T ent I have been associated for 

twenty years, and since 1917, as 
its Credit Manager, is very closely re- 
lated to the growth of California and 
the Pacific Coast. In fact, it began its 
operations in 1852 at Stockton just 
three years after the discovery of gold 
in California. It has carried throughout 
all the years, the name of its founder, 
“Sperry”. Austin Sperry came west 
from New England with many others, 
seeking gold, but soon turned to the 
manufacture of flour and other products 
common to the milling industry. Many 
interesting things could be related about 
the company’s early history, but space 
does not permit. 

The central part of the state became 
an important grain growing section and 
for years large quantities of grain were 
hauled by wagon teams and manufac- 
turedinto the highest quality flour. Qual- 
ity has been stressed at all times and uni- 
formly maintained 
by the purchase of 
the best wheat ob- 








tainable. The company has always main- 
tained the policy of fair dealing which 
has been one of the reasons for its steady 
growth. From a small plant, operated 
by water power, it has grown to be the 
largest and most important milling com- 
pany in the west. Our mills, elevators 
and warehouses are located in all the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States and also in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Besides large storage facilities in our 
elevators, there are also provided large 
bins at the mills, in which millions of 


bushels of wheat are stored. Our mills 
have a capacity of 18,000 barrels of 
flour per day, and in addition many tons 
of feed and cereals. 

The sales territory has no definite 
boundary. Our products are sold in all 
parts of the world either directly or 
through agencies. The volume of 
sales has steadily increased until it has 
reached approximately $3,000,000 per 
month. This requires a large sales force 
because a large amount of business is 
done with the small retailer as well as 
the larger operators, such as chain stores 
and other large buyers. 

About 90% of our business is done 
on credit terms, reflecting the important 
part our Credit Department has in our 
company’s business. Our Credit Depart- 
ment has not always existed as a sep- 
arately functioning department. In the 
early days, it was not so necessary to 
have a credit man or a full functioning 
Credit Department to look after credits. 

That time, however, has past and cred- 

it work has become a profession, re- 

quiring trained men and women. Busi- 




















































ness today is complicated, and 
a successful credit manager 
must know and not guess. His 
decisions have a far reaching 
effect on the future business 
of his firm. The growth and 
development of our Credit 
Department for a time did 
not keep pace with the Sales 
Department, but in 1917, the 
value of the Credit Depart- 
ment to the growing business 
became more apparent and a 





How We D 


Ie This is the second “ How We 
Do It” article in the Gold Star 
Credit Department Series. This 
article describes one of the out. 
standing credit departments on the 
Pacific Coast and gives a graphic 
story of how the Sperry Flour 
Company organizes and admin- 
isters its executive credit depart- 
ment. This article has been 
contributed by the head of the 
department, 


E. C. GAYMAN 


' General Credit Manager, 
Sperry Flour Co. 


definite step was taken to organize it 
into a separate, unified department, 
headed by a Credit Manager devoting 
his entire time to the work. Even then, 
the importance of the Credit Depart- 
ment as a business builder was not fully 
recognized. Gradually, however, our 
executives and the Sales Department, 
have realized its significance in increas- 
ing volume and aiding the growth of 
our company. 

Credit Departments have not always 
been popular. They haven’t had prestige 
with the salesmen nor in the business 
world. Both Credit and Sales Depart- 
ments have made many mistakes. One 
of the greatest, if not the most impor- 


From the vast wheat fields of the 
North West comes the grain for the 
Sperry mills, elevators and ware- 
houses 
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A section of the Sperry 
Credit Department 


tant, is the lack of co-operation. The 
Sales Department does not understand 
the problems of the Credit Department 
and vice versa. During my years of ex- 
perience, many instances have come to 
my attention, where much time and 
money have been expended to secure 
business, and through bad judgment the 
Credit Department has driven it away. 

The significance of the Credit Depart- 
ment lies in the fact that it can help to 
regulate the volume of sales, and thus 
contribute to the expansion of a busi- 
ness, provided it is intelligently man- 
aged. Competent regulation is neces- 
sary to prevent the business from ex- 
panding beyond the capacity of its 
working capital. The Credit Depart- 
ment can, if wisely managed, carry this 
same intelligent regulation into the busi- 
ness of many of its customers, thus de- 
veloping a closer relationship, and re- 
sulting in larger sales. 

Although every effort is made to de- 
velop close co-operation between the 
Credit. and Sales Departments of our 
company, the functions of the two are 


Ewing Gallowey. 
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considered separate and distinct. It is 
always necessary, I believe, to maintain 
an even balance between the desire to 
sell goods in the mind of the Sales De- 
partment and the conservatism of the 
Credit Department. 

Many articles have been written about 
the “impossible” Credit Manager, who is 
always nullifying the efforts of an ag- 
gressive sales policy. I have read them 
with interest, and my suggestion is that 
the Credit Manager interest himself in 
the development of his company’s busi- 
ness from the viewpoint of the Sales 
Manager, and that the Sales Manager in 
turn interest himself in the conservation 
of his company’s business as seen by the 
Credit Manager. If you want co-opera- 
tion from the Sales Department, then 
you must inform them of the things you 
are doing or propose to do. You must 
sell your ideas to the Sales Department. 
In passing, let me add that a Credit 
Manager in a certain sense, must be a 
salesman if he is going to function prop- 
erly for his firm. I have made it a prac- 
tice to inquire of the Sales Department, 
what their problems are, and 
endeavor to assist them in solv- 
ing them. It is well to remem- 
ber that all the trials and tribu- 
lations of a company are not 
corralled in the Credit De- 
partment. 

Some of the primary objects 
underlying our Executive 
Credit Department which was 
organized in May, 1925, are: 


(a) To provide centralized 
control of all our credit op- 
erations. 


(b) To promote maximum 





E. C. Gayman 


efficiency in the supervision of credit 
matters. 

(c) To encourage ideas in regard to 
the betterment of credit conditions. 

(d) To keep the credit organization 
of the company, as a whole, advised of 
credit matters through the interchange 
of information. 

Others could be mentioned, but these 
will suffice, I think, to give an under- 
standing of the motives actuating us in 
the organization of our Executive Credit 
Department, located in San Francisco. 
In our Executive office are the General 
Credit Manager, an assistant, a secre- 
tary, stenographers, and enough clerks 
to do the work efficiently. At Division 
offices we have Divisional Credit Man- 
agers and clerical help to assist them. 
These are all directly responsible to the 
General Credit Manager. At other 
points, the cashier acts in the capacity 
of representative of the Credit De- 
partment. 

When our Executive Credit Depart- 
ment was organized in May, 1925, I 
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wrote a Manual of Instructions for the 
Credit Department. This was approved 
by our executives, and the General Sales 
Manager. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our company a definite Credit 
Policy was established. There is much 
of a technical nature in the Manual, but 
it contains, as well a great deal of in- 
formation relating to the operating pro- 
cedure of the Credit Department. A 
copy was placed in the ‘hands of each 
salesman and every official in the Sales 
Department. Thus we put before the 
Sales Department a clear 
and concise statement of 
our work. 

It is my established pol- 
icy to visit each of our 
Division and Sales offices 
at least once a year. I not 





only review our credit operations, 
but take the opportunity to have 
a conference with the Sales Manager and 
the salesmen, and also talk with each one 
personally. I find a great deal can be 
learned by listening. It gives me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to drive home the 
importance of the Credit Department in 
the development of our business, and 
how necessary the salesman’s co-opera- 
tion is to us. 

Our salesmen do more than sell. They 
are the “eyes” of the Credit Department, 
supplying information on all new ac- 
counts, and watching the old, so as to 
advise of any changes affecting the re- 
sponsibility of our customers. They col- 
lect from the trade they sell, except the 
larger buyers, who remit direct. A state- 
ment is sent each customer the first of 
each month and a copy given the sales- 
man. It is a policy long established, that 
if they do not collect, their volume of 
sales will be affected, because credit will 
not be continued. Our experience has 
been that many customers prefer to pay 
the salesman, in fact do all their busi- 
ness with him. I do not object to this, 
as it has meant increased business in 
many Cases. 

There are many customers, however, 
who need the persuasion of a letter from 
the Credit Department before they will 
pay. When this is done, it is usually 





after the salesman has been unsuccess- 
ful in getting payment. A copy of the 
letter is given the salesman in all cases, 
and he is expected to follow through in 
line with the letter. As a general thing 
we get excellent co-operation from our 
salesmen, and find them a wonderful 





help in our collections. It is not unusual 
to receive a note from a salesman telling 
us that our letters make it easier to get 
the money. It is not our policy to write 
letters of a “hard-boiled” nature. Such 
letters destroy good will faster than the 
Sales Department can build it, and sel- 
dom obtain the result desired—namely, 
the money. Probably I may be classified 
as a “Middle of the Road” Credit Man- 
ager in so far as my collection letters 
are concerned. I believe that this policy 
pays. I have found by experience of 
many years in this work, that by 
writing a straightforward, friendly let- 
ter, frankly stating the purpose, more 
money can be collected, and good will 
toward the firm retained. 

There are some words, such as, 
“must,” “insist” and “immediately,” so 
often used by many in their credit cor- 
respondence, which are better left out, 
except in a few extreme cases. They 
create antagonism instead of prompt co- 
operation. A request based upon fair- 
ness and goodwill, brings quicker. and 
better returns. I do not mean to infer, 
however, that we do not have to resort 
to methods more drastic at times to get 
money from some who tax our patience. 
When personal calls from the salesman 
and requests from the Credit Depart- 
ment fail, then as a usual procedure, the 
account is given to the Collection De- 
partment of our local Association of 
Credit Men. Sometimes, it is a matter 
for the Adjustment Bureau. 

I am a staunch supporter of our 
Credit Men’s Association in all its ac- 
tivities, and make use of its service at 
all times. In addition to our member- 


Jk CARRIER PIGEONS SPEED 
SPERRY SERVICE 


Perhaps the most unique, yet valuable, 
system in the world of business commm 
nication is the Sperry Flour Company} 
use of carrier pigeons. Homing pigeon 
constituted the world's first air mail 
service in the days of the early Romany 
these brave little birds served thei 
country faithfully in the Great War, 
but it remained for the pigeons of the 
Sperry Air Service to demonstrate their 
value in the field of business. 


In the thinly settled sections of the 
west these feathered messengers of the 
air have transmitted many a rush order 
from the wide ranging Sperry Sales. 
men. Several times it has fallen to 


the lot of these same carrier pigeons 
to bear an SOS from mountainous 
communities isolated from the outside 
world. by storm or flood. The Sperry 
Air Service has also become popular 
as a picturesque feature of many 
important public events. 





ship in San Francisco our firm is a 
member in the cities where our Division 
headquarters are located. We also sup- 
port the Interchange Bureaus, and find 
the reports of inestimable value in de- 
termining credit extensions to new at- 
counts or in connection with old ac- 
counts. This source of information can- 
not be over estimated, and I can highly 
recommend it to any credit executive. 

Other sources of information are used, 
such as the Mercantile Agencies and 
banks. The latter are used only when 
the credit involved is of a large amount. 
I do not think it fair to the banks to 
annoy them with small credit accounts. 
I have found them always willing to 
answer any request. Their reports are 
very complete. I think it best to request 
information from banks through one’s 
own banking connection. 

The Business Service Department of 
our Credit Men’s Associations is another 
source of valuable information. Their 
reports or surveys assist materially in 
determining present collectibility and 
future credit. These surveys are very 
complete, especially those compiled by 
the Business Service Department of our 
Association in San Francisco. They ate’ 
beneficial to the customer who is the 
subject of the survey. More of this type 
of service should be given, and the lack 
of participation of most credit managets 
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“Our salesmen do more than sell. 
They are the ‘eyes’ of the Credit 
Department, supplying information on 
all new accounts and watching the old 
so as to advise us of any changes affect- 
ing the responsibility of our customers.” 


“Credit management is rapidly devel- 
oping into a science in place of the 
guess work of the past. Changing 
methods of merchandising bring new 
complications, requiring analysis by 
the Credit Executive.” 


"There is a tendency in many Credit 
Departments to over systematize their 
work. System is very important, but 
it can be carried beyond the point of 
efficiency and economy. Before 
installing any system | believe a 
complete survey should be made of 
its aims and purposes. 


SaaS 


is due to the fact they do not fully un- 
derstand its value. 


There is a tendency in many Credit 
Departments to over systematize their 
work. System is very important, but it 
can be carried beyond the point of effi- 
ciency and economy. Much data can be 
accumulated easily. Before installing 
any system for the accumulation or 
compilation of credit information, I be- 
lieve a complete survey should be made 
of the aims and purposes of the proposed 
system. I have endeavored to collect 
sufficient information in the records of 
the Credit Department so that intelli- 
gent control of our credit operations 
can be maintained. 


I have used Flex-Site Visible Records 
for some time and find them valuable 
for quick reference and easily expanded 
for new business. All accounts are 
recorded and data concerning the risk is 
entered from reports received. The re- 
ports are then filed in the Credit Depart- 
ment for further reference if necessary. 
Some accounts are given a limit and the 
amount indicated in the record. There 
are many accounts on which I place no 
limit, knowing they are very reliable and 
entitled to credit for their requirements. 
I go a great deal upon the performance 
of a customer who has established his 
credit with us and pays his other cred- 
itors promptly. This information comes 
through the Interchange Bureau Service. 

Our company has used the service of 
the two outstanding Mercantile Agen- 
cies as another source of information. 





These reports are carefully read and 
recorded for future reference. The 
ratings given serve as a guide in our 
determination of the basis upon which 
the account shall be sold, that _ is, 
whether or not credit shall be given. 


Ratings by the agencies do not always 
reveal the real condition of a business, 
because they are not always successful 
in obtaining all the facts, due to the 
refusal of many companies to give them 
the information, or the giving of mis- 
leading statements about their affairs. It 
is not my purpose to convey the idea 
that the ratings of Mercantile Agencies 
cannot be depended upon in granting 
credit, but from experience I do know 
they are handicapped in their work. 

There are some companies whose in- 
vestments are small in comparison with 
their volume and on the surface these 
accounts seem very hazardous. A rating 
on these companies seldom conveys their 
real credit worth. These require close 
supervision and personal contact is the 
best method of forming an opinion of 
the risk. 

Our salesmen supply us with much 
information on new accounts. They are 
provided with Salesmen’s Report forms, 
and have co-operated in a most com- 
mendable way with the Credit Depart- 
ment. At first, they lacked confidence 
in their ability to evaluate a prospective 
account but we have very little diffi- 
culty now in obtaining complete re- 
ports. A salesman’s report is usually all 
we get, when only a small line of credit 
is involved. It has taken time to edu- 
cate our salesmen how to get informa- 
tion and collect money, but it pays. 
You cannot expect a salesman to be a 
credit man, but you can teach him how 
he can assist you in your work. 

Another record which has been of 
much benefit, is a Street Address Guide, 
which is maintained in the Credit 
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Department. All streets are arranged 
alphabetically, and for every street 
number where a customer is located, a 
card is made and his name listed on it. 
When he sells out, his successor’s name 
is inserted and card returned to the file. 
A record of all changes at this number 
is shown on the card. Many changes of 
ownership may indicate a poor location, 
and some show a continuous record of 
failures. It is possible by reference to 
this guide to easily ascertain the com- 
petition a customer has in his immediate 
block, across the street or 
in the vicinity. The order 
department makes contin- 
uous use of it, because 
numbers can be understood 
more easily over the tele- 
phone than names. 





The Sales Department, through its 
various activities for promoting sales, 
sometimes provides means by which our 
Credit Department can secure informa- 
tion. During the last several years, our 
Sales Department has been making sur- 
veys of the various classes of business we 
sell. A specialist is continually calling 
upon the trade and reports are made of 
each call. In addition to data supplied 
the Sales Department, he also refers to 
the credit responsibility of the merchant. 
He calls upon all whether we are selling 
them or not. These reports, no doubt to 
the surprise of many of my readers, 
come to my attention before they go to 
the Sales Department. I read them care- 
fully, and if we sell the account, I indi- 
cate whether sales are made on credit or 
cash, and give additional information 
which I think will aid the Sales Depart- 
ment in their analysis of the potentiality 
of the account. Their correspondence is 
to a great extent based upon the desira- 
bility of the business and no embarrass- 
ing situations arise. Should the report be 
upon some merchant not sold by us, I 
investigate and inform the Sales Depart- 
ment whether we will accept the busi- 
ness. You can quickly see this is the 
part of wisdom, especially for new busi- 
ness, and saves the Sales Department 
time and expense on accounts which are 

(Continued on page 39) 


























































































































































































































This is the fourth “This Month's 
Collection Letter” to be presented by 
Credit Monthly which, for particular 
reasons pointed out in the text below, 
is considered an effective result get- 
ting letter. 


If effective collection letters have 
ever been important, they will be im- 
portant in 1931. The popularity of 
the Credit Monthly series, “ This 
Month's Collection Letter” has been 
so widespread that the series will be 
continued in 1931. Every Credit 
Monthly reader is invited to send in 
any particularly original or effective 
collection letters that he uses or to 
ask any questions that he may wish 
relative to collection letters and col- 
lection letter procedure. 


ANY credit executives and 
credit departments are now 
faced with the problem of 


getting the money before the customer 
fails. The last six months of 1930 have 
brought over 13,000 commercial fail- 
ures. Unless business progress is un- 
usually rapid and unless management 
meets its problems more satisfactorily, 
there is every reason to: believe that the 
first six months of 1931 will record as 


“This Month’s Collection Letter” 


Dear Mr.— 











comes from living. 


































many failures as have taken place in the 
last six months of 1930. 

The wide-awake credit executive will 
get his money as soon as possible and to 
do this, he needs effective collection let- 
ters. At the same time, it must be 
kept in mind that the good will of cus- 
tomers must be maintained. Therefore 
it will be Creprr MoONTHLY’s policy to 
present letters that seem to fulfill these 
requirements. 

This month’s Collection Letter has 
been submitted by Mr. Charles S. Nagel, 
manager of the Credit-Promotion De- 
partment of the Toledo Scale Company, 
Téledo, Ohio. Mr. Nagel has achieved 





No one will deny that courtesy in business 
like courtesy in the home makes life more pleas- 
ant. And after all happiness is what folks are 
seeking above everything else. 


The man who thinks of business in terms of 
dollars and cents only; who never sympathizes 
with others in distress and never has a cheerful 
word for anyone, is missing the real joy that 


A sincere smile and a pleasant “good morn- 
ing” have sold more merchandise than all the 
new-fangled selling ideas put together. 


Our principal duty here on earth is to serve 
one another the best we know how. 
failed in this respect with you it has not been 
because we did: not try to please you. 


If we have 


As soon as you let us know why the pay- 
ments have been withheld, in the event you do 
not send your check promptly, we promise to 
do everything we can to satisfy you because 
that is the foundation policy of our Company. 


Yours very truly, 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Mgr. Credit-Promotion Dept. 


P.S. The amount past due now is $ 


unusually good results in his collection 
program and in the letter accompanying 
the collection letter reproduced above, 
Mr. Nagel said: 

“In our opinion, the reason it pro- 
duces such gratifying results is because 
it is predicated on the universal appeal 
of human kindness and the fact that it 
expresses literally the sentiment of the 
organization back of the letter.” 

Mr. Nagel’s letter is one that can be 
used in almost any type of business and 
it will not require as much elaboration 
as some other letters do in order to fit 
them to a company’s individual needs 
and requirements. 
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Instalment Selling 


and Financing 


An analysis of the growth and devel- 
opment of instalment financing by one 
of the country’s leading authorities in 
this field. This article also reviews the 
experiences of the past year and indi- 
cates many important factors relating to 


VER since. its entrance into the 
~ field of finance more than thirty 

years ago, instalment financing 
has held the attention of business men. 
They have followed every step of its 
development with keen interest, but 
never before has their interest been so 
closely focussed on instalment financ- 
ing as at the present time. Business, 
generally has been passing through a 
trying period since the latter part of 
1929. What has been the effect of the 
depression on instalment financing is 
the question that business is asking. 

A historical review of the develop- 
ment of instalment financing will help 
give the answer to this question, for it 
will give an appraisal of the present 
status of the industry and an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the possible trend 
in the future. 

To speak of the type of merchandis- 
ing resulting in instalment sales and 
financings thereof implies an analysis 
and consideration of the functions of 
finance companies, as their greater de- 
velopment grew out of the need that 
arose for a specialized type of credit 
facility, and the facility having been 
created, it reacted on the need that 
brought it into being by stimulating 
the type of distribution which the in- 
dustry found itself created to serve. 

The extension of the rail heads of a 
railroad system into previously unpop- 
ulated territory stimulates the settle- 
ment of such territory. and the result- 
ant increase in population creates traffic 
needs, which augment the volume of 
trafic which the roads can carry. In 
the same manner, the creation of a 


the present business situation. 


banking facility for the absorption of 
the credits created in instalment sales 
acted as an impetus upon the activities 
of manufacturers and distributors of 
merchandise who could increase their 
volume of production and enlarge their 
distribution because of the existence of 
2 dependable facility for the absorption 
and servicing of the resultant credits. 

The commercial banks of the coun- 
try have as a natural function the ex- 
tension of short-time credits in aid of 
production and in aid of the movement 
of commodities from their primary 
sources. Of course it lies within the 
power of the commercial banks to per- 
form the same credit service that is 
performed by finance companies, but 
the servicing of this type of credit is 
so highly specialized, differs so widely 
from the functions for which the com- 
mercial banks are equipped, and in- 
volves such a different character of op- 
erating mechanics that the commercial 
banks are not set up to discount and 
handle the credit and collection details 
incident to such functions. The 
finance company operating in the first 
instance with its own capital, aug- 
mented by its credit lines with the com- 
mercial banks, acts, in respect to its 
borrowings, as the retailer of funds for 
which the commercial banks are its 
wholesalers, and stands as the financial 
and administrative bulwark between 
the ultimate debtor and the commer- 
cial banking institutions. 

Some years ago, many commercial 
banks, then less familiar than now with 
the soundness of the operations of most 
finance companies and with their inher- 
ent economic stability, dealt out cred- 










































BY 
PHILLIP W. HABERMAN 


Vice-President and General Counsel, 
Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation 


Mr. Haberman was legal advisor 
to the company when it was first 
organized in 1908 as the Commer- 
cial Credit and Investment Com- 
pany. Its original purpose was to 
purchase accounts receivable from 
merchants. Mr. Haberman is re- 
sponsible for the development and 
application of property lien instal- 
ments now used by all finance com- 
panies. The present instalment fi- 
nancing business of the Commercial 
Investment Trust Corporation 
group of companies is built around 
his pioneering work in 1916-1917. 


its to finance companies with much less 
liberality than in later years. This was 
perhaps due to a conservatism born of 
skepticism as to the soundness of con- 
sumer credits, but as their experience 
became greater and their familiarity 
with the operations increased, the cred- 
its extended by the commercial banks 
increased in liberality, and the record 
made in the past fifteen years has dem- 
onstrated that the confidence was not 
misplaced. Consumer credit, which 
practically is synonymous with instal- 
ment selling and financing, has been a 
most useful vehicle in the development 
of our economic life, and the sound- 
ness thereof under efficient manage- 










































































































































































































































































ment cannot successfully now be chal- 
lenged. 


For the earliest examples of instal- 
ment selling, we must go back prac- 
tically a century when the distribution 
of household goods in this manner be- 
gan in a modest way. With the inven- 
tion and development of modern agri- 
cultural appliances and sewing ma- 
chines prior to the Civil War the prin- 
ciple of instalment credit sales was ap- 
plied to their distribution and shortly 
thereafter the book publishing industry 
availed itself of the same method of 
distribution. Until the early years of 
the present century instalment selling 
was not an important method of com- 
modity distribution, but with the ad- 
vent of the automobile the availability 
of this medium was ‘recognized and 
soon formed an integral part of the 
phenomenal development of this indus- 
try.. Its successful employment in the 
motor industry brought about its 
adoption in every other field in which 
its usability was demonstrable, and we 
accordingly have had the phenomena 
inherent in the creation and growth of 
a new institution, a distinct banking 
facility evidenced by the companies 
which have become generically known 
as “finance companies”. In the main, 
these finance companies, large and small, 
have rendered sound and constructive 
service. Naturally, in the beginning 
there were relatively few of such com- 
panies. Over a period of time they 
steadily increased and reached their 
largest number, quantitatively, perhaps 
five or six years ago. Since then 
the number has declined, partly 
through liquidations and absorptions, 
but many of the remaining companies 
have increased in capital importance 





and extended their fields of activ- 
ity from a purely localized char- 
acter to national and international 
proportions. They have also di- 
versified their activities both in in- 
stalment financing and related op- 
erations and in other commodity 
short time financings. 

A few years ago, many persons 
interested in the growing phenom- 
ena of instalment credit voiced 
apprehension with respect to the 
soundness and liquidity of the in- 
creasing volume of such transac- 
tions. Apprehension was fre- 
quently expressed as to the finan- 
cial consequences in the event of 
a major recession. That we have 
had a recession of this character 
and are still experiencing it cannot 
be denied. Notwithstanding this, 
it is comforting to realize that the 
experience of finance companies in the 
liquidation of instalment credits to this 
date has not justified apprehensions. 

I believe that the fundamental over- 
sight of those who felt this apprehen- 
sion was the failure to realize that in- 
stalment credits as a rule are liqui- 
dated in a relatively short period of 
time. The thought was probably en- 
tertained that there was an unending 
accumulation of instalment | credits, 
without realizing that there was a con- 
stant run-off in their amsunt. 

As our subject involves an analysis of 
consumer instalment credit and its ad- 
ministration, the foregoing is a mo- 
mentary digression to whose considera- 
tion I will return after resuming con- 
sideration of the primary development 
and operations of companies of the type 
to which our subject relates. 


First Function: Rediscount 


Several of the more important 
finance companies in existence today 
had their modest beginnings over two 
decades ago, and they did not spring 
like Pallas Athena, full panoplied from 
the brow of Zeus. The more important 
companies began their careers prior to 
the inception of the period of instal- 
ment financing; they began as com- 
panies affording rediscount facilities for 
open account receivables, functioning 
in a manner analogous to the Federal 
Banks in the rediscounting of bills for 
member banks. They began by extend- 
ing to manufacturers and merchants 
facilities for the rediscounting of their 
open book accounts, and this consti- 
tuted practically their sole activity 
until the era of instalment financing 
dawned. This period of their service 





would possibly seem to be of no im 
portance in the consideration of the 
activities of modern finance companig 
in the administration of consumer 
credit. However, it had its importangg 
in the fact that it afforded the back. 
ground for the accumulation of an ex 
perience which ripened into a credit 
intelligence which was valuable in it 
application to the administration of 
consumer credit. The methods em. 
ployed in financing instalment distri- 
bution improved as the volume grew 
and the number of commodities dis 
tributed on this principle increased. In 
other words, there was no instantaneous 
creation of a huge volume of this class 
of paper in all lines of industry. If 
there had been, the then existing facili. 
ties could not have carried the burden, 
The business began virtually at zero 
and gradually increased in volume and 
in importance, and as the upward curve 
developed, the experience of the finance 
companies improved and their facili- 
ties increased to the end that princi- 
ples applicable to sound administration 
were evolved and from time to time 
improved. Certain fundamentals came 
to be recognized and generally applied. 
These involved considerations such as 
the following: First, the economic ad- 
visability of sanctioning the distribu- 
tion on instalment credit of the par- 
ticular type of commodity to which it 
was proposed to apply the principle; 
Second, the proper appraisal of the 
credit position of the consumer; Third, 
the proper proportion of the purchase 
price required to be paid at the incep- 
tion of the transaction, and Fourth, the 
time, that is to say, the number of con- 
secutive monthly payments to be made. 
As to the first of these, viz.: the 
commodity to be financed, at an early _ 
date it came to be an accepted princi- 
ple chat articles of pure luxury should 
not be approved for financing on. the 
instalment basis. Of course, what is a 
luxury is an ever-changing conception, 
as what might be deemed a luxury dur- 
ing a particular period in relation to 
the then standard of living may fall 
out of the luxury class when the gen- 
eral level of the standard of living has 
moved upward. Certain articles, pat- 
ticularly those for personal adornment, 
have almost invariably been excluded 
from favor by the finance companies, 
and they have likewise excluded those 
which are consumed or which rapidly 
deteriorate in their use and those which 
in a rapidly developing art have not 
attained the standard of commercial 
permanence. The principle was firmly, 
established that the commodity sané+ 
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tioned must possess the elements of use- 
fulness and durability so that there 
would at all times be a residual value at 
least equal to that part of the indebr- 
edness at any time unpaid. This esti- 
mate of residual value must have two 
elements, viz: the value for resale and 
the possessory value to the debtor or the 
incentive to continue in possession. 


The appraisal of the consumer him- 
self is a customary detail in checking 
the credit. In respect to commodities 
running into fairly moderate amounts, 
some information is always desired as 
to the financial ability of the purchaser 
and his moral standing. Reporting 
systems have been developed, national 
in their scope, and tapering into the 
smallest communities, so that a report 
on almost any individual can be ob- 
tained with great promptness. The 
localized finance company has of course 
the source of information available at 
its doors and the nationally organized 
company with- its multiplicity of 
branch offices, each of which functions 
as a localized company, can obtain its 
information with the same 
celerity. In instances where 
the commodity runs into 
moderate or larger figures, 
the distributors of merchan- 
dise having previously ar- 
ranged for service of the 
finance company become 
accustomed to having the 
credit passed before the 
merchandise is delivered. 

The third and fourth 
elements that I have men- 
tioned, namely, the pro- 
portion of the required 
down payment and _ the 
maximum number of con- 
secutive months over which 
the instalments shall be 
permitted to run, are in 
reality two phases of the 
same subject. If the down 
payment, as it is called, is 
too small, and the time for 
deferred payments too long, 
the credit would be in 
jeopardy; conversely, if the 
down payment is adequate 
and the time not too long, 
so that the result of a 
combination of the two 
will be completely to liqui- 
date the credit within 
a period of time which ex- 
perience has proven to be 
safe, the credit would be 
good. The reported ex- 
Petience of the reporting 
finance companies over a 


period of years has been good, and 
has continued so during the pe- 
riod of the current depression. This 
has been because of the adherence to 
the requirements and principles to 
which I have just referred. No finance 
company would desire to sustain 
avoidable losses, as its own capital 
would be first impinged upon, and the 
law of self-perservation has prompted 
adherence to these requirements. 


A Safety Program 


Some years ago in the competition of 
business a tendency began to manifest 
itself toward departure from funda- 
mental requirements, particularly in 
the then rapidly growing volume 
of automobile instalment financing. 
Many small companies had come into 
existence whose lack of complete 
knowledge prompted them to seek busi- 
ness with less than the minimum fac- 
tors of safety. The older and more 


important companies recognized the 


dangers inherent in this tendency, and 
as a result, a meeting of those in 


the 
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industry was arranged in cooperation 
with banks likewise interested in fos- 
tering sound methods. This resulted 
in the organization of the National 
Association of Finance Companies 
whose membership came to comprise 
practically all of the companies in the 
field, large and small. Contrary to 
many previously organized trade asso- 
ciations, whose primary purpose was 
related to the problems of production 
and price, this association genuinely 
concerned itself only with the ques- 
tions of sound practices. The primary 
accomplishment was to have the in- 
dustry: subscribe to the program that 
motor financing should have as 
fixed principle requiring an adequate 
initial payment in each transaction, a 
maximum period of time for the 
purpose of liquidating the unpaid 
portion of credit in equal successive 
monthly instalments. 


This program was evolved with re- 
spect to motor financings. However, 
many of the finance companies have 
widely diversified the lines of merchan- 
dising served by them and 
have by the realization of 
the importance of sound 
administration and by hab- 
its formed as a result there- 
of applied these fundamen- 
tal principles to the other 
lines served by them, that 
is to say, the principles of 
adequate initial payment 
and of maximum proper 
time, having due regard to 
the particular article under 
consideration. Financing of 
articles of small unit value 
naturally requires different 
treatment than articles of 
large unit value and of slow 
obsolescence, but due con- 
sideration is given in each 
instance to the determina- 
tion of the minimum and 
maximum requirements for 
safety. 

The foregoing considera- 
tions relate to the condi- 
tions precedent to the plac- 
ing of the businses on the 
books of the finance com- 
pany. The second con- 

(Continued on page 40) 


By financing sales of ma- 
chinery and equipment 
the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation 
units carry out its motto, 
“Bankers to Industry 
Everywhere” 


George Eastman—Business 


How pictures were taken in the “wet plate” 
days before the kodak and film photography 


were born 


T seems almost paradoxical that the 

man who has made the name “kodak” 

synonymous with photography and 
who back in 1911 was already the larg- 
est manufacturer of photographic ma- 
terials in the world should have fewer 
photographs taken of him than have 
been taken of any outstanding leader in 
the modern era. 

George Eastman has believed in pho- 
tography as no other man has but he has 
believed in it as a great educational, 
scientific and humanizing force and not 
for a second has he allowed the photo- 
graphic excellence he has created to re- 


flect any of the personal 
glory that he so richly 
deserves. 

He has always been 
thoroughly honest in his 
modesty. He has insisted 
that any publicity should 
emphasize the institution 
and not the man who 
might be almost wholly 
responsible for the creation 
and growth of the institu- 
tion. One of the greatest 
individualists of the age, George East- 
man has stood staunchly for broad 
democratization of industry and for 
freedom of initiative on a mass scale. 

Less is probably known of Mr. East- 
man than of any other pre-eminent 
leader in American business and indus- 
try. He has been the pioneer of so many 
developments and innovations that it is 
like writing a chronology of business 
progress to list his accomplishments. He 
is the first manufacturer to use purely 
technical experts for research purposes 
in making a better product and discov- 
ering more economical manufacturing 


processes. His vision of the power of 
research is more than justified by the 
place of research in business today. Mr. 
Eastman, as soon as he founded his com- 
pany, established a branch in London, 
His vision of foreign trade was one of 
the first to sweep like a searchlight into 
commercial fields beyond the boundaries 
of our country. He has also been one of 
the leaders in promulgating employee 
ownership of stock and in providing 
special service features for employees, 
The principles of mass production were 
instituted by George Eastman long be- 
fore the automobile industry donned the 
purple mantle of recognition for giving 
mass production to American industry. 
George Eastman and Thomas A. Edison 
are jointly responsible for inventions and 
co-ordinations that have made the mo- 
tion picture industry possible. 

George Eastman is that rare combina- 
tion of inventor and business man ex- 
traordinary. Most inventors who think 
creatively have not concerned them- 
selves with thinking commercially. It 
is probable that they recognize their 
lack of propensity for straight business 


Below is a snapshot taken with one of the 
first Kodaks, developed in 1888. This early 
model is shown to the left and below it is 
the latest style Ciné Kodak or movie 
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thinking. Mr. Eastman, like Thomas A. 
Edison, has been the methodical type of 
inventor. He has set about to make a 
definite improvement in some existing 
unit or to originate a device or instru- 
ment to fill a preconceived purpose. The 
inventor, the salesman, the manufactur- 
er and the financier are all combined in 
Mr. Eastman, and in proportions that 
have brought him outstanding success 
in each category. The number of men 
who possess such a multiplicity of abili- 
ties can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

It was a cold forenoon in April when 
I went out to Mr. Eastman’s home at 
900 East Avenue, Rochester, New York, 
to talk with him. As I entered the door, 
the deep, warm, mellow tones of a pipe 
organ greeted my ears. Across the spa- 
cious hall I saw through a broad door- 
way the conservatory of the Eastman 
home, with palm leaves arching out- 


ward, a large container of ferns hanging 
from the ceiling, many groupings of 
plants and extending out from the wall 


a gigantic elephant head 
with unusually large tusks. 
I was shown at once to his 
reading room and _ study 


A kodak snapshot of the 
Eastman plant in 1889. 


Man Extraordinary 


Inventor 
Industrialist 


Philanthropist 





where I was asked to wait before the 
fireplace until Mr. Eastman came in to 
see me. 

I had an opportunity to observe the 
comfortable and cultural furnishings 
and appointments of his study, enriched 
with portraits by Gainsborough, Rae- 
burn, Reynolds, and Romney. There is 
also an air view of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which has been 
the chief recipient of Mr. Eastman’s 
philanthropies and from which he has 
obtained many of the technical experts 
of his company. It was clearly evident 
to me as I observed the dignity, appeal 
and appropriateness of his study that 
Mr. Eastman is a believer in the power 






















of meditative thought and reflections 


among surroundings of beauty and dis- 


tinction. I quite agree with his biogra- 





gw The father of mass production 


pher, who said, ‘““When Stevenson wrote 
‘there is no duty we so much underrate 
as the duty of being happy,’ he unwit- 
tingly described this Eastman char- 
acteristic.” 

Before giving a summary of the color- 
ful events in Mr. Eastman’s career I 
want to give his answer to the question 
I asked him on what makes a man suc- 
cessful. As he answered my questions, 
Mr. Eastman sat before the fireplace 
gazing into the ruddy blaze that has the 
strange power of invoking meditative 


An aerial view of the modern Eastman plant, Kodak Park 
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thought, Only occasionally did he look 
up at me as he talked. 

“Success,” he said, “seems to mean to 
most people that they have attained an 
ultimate degree of perfection—or have 
reached the destination of their journey. 
I have never been able to look upon suc- 
cess as having’a beginning and an end— 
as a going from one point to another 
such as a trip from New York to San 
Francisco. 


“I think the man who says, ‘I am 
successful’ is expressing virtually the 
same sentiment as the man who says, ‘I 
am down and out.’ The mental ap- 
proach is the same and reflects no credit 
to a man—whichever he may say.. The 
cup of failure never gets quite empty 
nor the cup of success ever entirely full. 
Any man who thinks he has reached the 
top and has accomplished everything he 
can has stopped thinking. Fundamen- 
tally, he is in the same condition as the 
man who is down and out, in fact, he 


>>» 


might be called ‘up and out’. 


Fortunate circumstances may make 
men but the leader makes fortunate cir- 
cumstances. George Eastman went a 
step farther—he made fortunate cir- 
cumstances from unfortunate circum- 
stances. He was only fourteen years old 
when his father died, leaving the mother 
and the boy to eke out a difficult living. 
His mother was compelled to take 
boarders to make a living, and the ex- 
periences George Eastman went through 
instilled in him a deep fear of poverty. 
Co-incident with this fear of 
poverty has been his fear of 
debt. When I asked Mr. East- 
man what part credit had played 
in his life’s work he answered: 


“Early experiences taught me 
to be afraid of debt. Since that 
time I have never contracted for 
an obligation that I have not 
been absolutely positive that I 
could meet. When I was first 
getting my start in photography 
I became so imbued with the 
possibilities of my idea that in a 
moment of enthusiasm I wrote 
to my uncle asking to borrow 
money to get my program under 
way. My uncle wrote back that 
he could not become a party to 
any agreement of this kind the 
future fulfillment of which was 
at all uncertain or doubtful. He 
told me that he didn’t decline 
because he did not have com- 
plete faith in my honesty but for 
other reasons that were purely 
personal to himself. 

“So instead of beginning my 
business on a credit basis as so 


GEORGE EASTMAN SAYS THAT: 


“Any man who thinks he has reached 
the top and has accomplished every- 
thing he can has stopped thinking. 
Fundamentally, he is in the same 
position as the man who is down and 
out, in fact, he might be called ‘up 
and out.’ ” 
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many have begun their early develop- 
ments I went ahead and made the start 
on my own savings, purchasing the 
photographic materials that were needed 
to get things under way. That as I re- 
member was in 1878. Four years later 
I found myself in debt for the first time. 
We had been having unfortunate ex- 
periences with our plates because of the 
gelatine we were using. I found myself 
in the position of having several thou- 
sand dollars of worthless goods in the 
hands of the country’s largest photo- 
graphic wholesaler. I recalled the plates 
and promised to replace all of them. 
This loss and the experiments conducted 
to correct the situation put me six hun- 
dred dollars in debt. This debt preyed 
on my mind until every cent of it was 
paid.” 

Mr. Eastman’s willingness to make 
good all merchandise that proved to be 
defective was not a widespread practice 
in his day. The limited resources with 





© Ewing Gellowey 


Kodak, Ltd., one of the most modern buildings 


in London 








which he was working made this actiog 
all the more daring. Out of this ex. 
perience young Eastman crystallized ong 
of his business policies that have been 
the guiding principles of his business 
career. 

He determined that he would have 
tests made of all ingredients before 4 
supply was purchased. At the same time 
he evolved the principle of developing 
more than one way or method of doing 
everything that was fundamentally 
necessary to his manufacturing process, 

These facts are startling when we 
realize that Eastman was evolving these 
business and industrial principles back 
in the late seventies and early eighties, 
Thirty-five or forty years later writers 
were hailing ‘significant business funda. 
mentals growing out of the new order 
of things’ that were practiced by George 
Eastman before 1880. Mr. Eastman’s 
biographer who made a close and ana- 
lytical study of the Eastman methods 
lists four fundamental principles which 
there is no doubt that George Eastman 
was the first man in the United States 
tc translate into actual, working policies. 
These principles are: “Production in 
large quantities by machinery, low 
prices to increase the usefulness of prod- 
ucts, foreign as well as domestic dis- 
tribution and extensive advertising sup- 
ported by selling by demonstration.” 


Many business men will remember 
the government suit against Eastman in 
supposed violation of the Sherman Act. 
It will also be recalled that many 
accusations have been made 
against Mr. Eastman in con 
demnation of his taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to 
translate conditions and situa- 
tions into profit-making and 
business advantages for himself. 
It is rather amusing when one 
realizes that many of these ac- 
cusations have been made several 
years after Mr. Eastman has been 
actively engaged in giving away 
and distributing money,— instead 
of making it. 

George Eastman has been an 
astute and capable business man, 
quick to take advantage of op- 
portunities and develop them for 
the good of his company. It is 
probably because of his unusual 
ability and success in this cate- 
gory that many unfair and un- 
just statements have been made. 
The real George Eastman is re- 
vealed by the following story: 

Back in 1901 Mr. McCurdy, 
a private secretary of Alexander 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OME time ago, in the course of an 
audit engagement, I was in an 
office where I was assigned to a 

desk next to that of the credit manager. 

As time went on, we became quite well 
acquainted and friendly. One after- 
noon the sales manager stopped at the 
credit manager’s desk for a conference 
about a new customer and, recognizing 
the name of another of my clients I 
listened. 

“This financial statement doesn’t 
justify the line they want,” my friend 
was saying. “They ought to have a 
two to one current ratio, and they’ve 
only got about 1.6 to one. But I guess 
the agency and Association Ledger In- 
terchange reports are good enough to 
warrant our opening the acccount on a 
character basis.” 

Now I have the utmost personal lik- 
ing and respect for the gentleman who 
enunciated this opinion, and I think 
that he is a worthy person who deserves 
especial consideration as the sole sup- 
port of an aged mother, a wife and 
seven children, but it is also my mature 
judgment that, upon purely impersonal 
and reasonable grounds, he ought not to 
be passing on credit applications. His 
decision in the particular case at issue 
was entirely correct, as I knew from my 
intimate knowledge of it as an account- 
ant; but the grounds upon which he 
formed this correct decision were so 
shockingly wrong that he cannot fail to 
cost his company heavy losses if he ap- 
plies the same method to all accounts. 
They will lose good customers, on one 
hand, and money on bad debts on the 
other. He had started his parade of 
fallacies with an offering on the altar of 
that Sacred Cow of credits, the Two- 
To-One Ratio Cult, and he had con- 
tinued with two howlers that were only 
alittle better. 

In the first place, his notion that he 
knew enough about the customer’s 
“character” to serve as an adequate basis 
for credit was clearly erroneous. His 
feports gave him the customer’s paying 
record, his business and local reputations 
—but not, surely any real assurance 
about a quality so profound and com- 
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BY MYRON M. STRAIN 
Author of “Industrial Balance Sheets—a Study 


in Business Analysis” 


plex and so intimately personal as the 
customer’s character. Next, he erred 
in thinking that he was justified in giv- 
ing credit on the basis of past paying 
performance when the customer’s state- 
ment of present condition indicated 
such financial weakness as to make the 
future of the business doubtful. And 
lastly, his reliance on the two-to-one 
dogma concealed from him the fact, 
evident enough to a well informed an- 
alyst studying the statement in con- 
junction with the other reports, that 
the company was actually sound and 
adequately financed. 

By way of justifying the last of these 
criticisms, I quote, in condensed form, 
the balance sheet in question. It is that 
of a dried fruit wholesaler, dated De- 
cember 31, 1929. 


LIABILITIES 























































































ASSETS 
Cash Pe ax atteabeese en aafis $36,476.14 
Accounts Receivable: 
General $14,616.40 
Secured bys Merchandise in 
MEE stud avrtaderncks . 329,344.16 
Total: aia ae 343,960.56 
Less Discounted Drafts. 285,469.20 58,491.36 
Inventories: 
DONE. SS5c 05k eens 864,971.55 
DUES Sh sc Jhuheshcthaceaccens 213,326.18 1,078.297.73 
Prepaid Current Expenses....... 6,652.93 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS: 1,179,918.16 
FIXED ASSETS (Land, Buildings, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment), Net of Depre- 
ciation > ; ES 727,322.60 
CT ASIII G Soo on x ces snccesicicce 12,683.19 
TOTAL: ALL: AQBIBTSE. . «sc ccccscscccces 1,919,923.95 


Accounts Payable $74,069.67 
Notes Payable (Secured) 659,380.06 
Accrued Expenses 4,812.15 
TOTAL LIABILITIES: 738,261.88 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 181,662.07 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS: 1,919,923.95 
Now this statement, read without 


reference to attendant circumstances, is 
surely far from reassuring. Interpreted 
without consideration of the subject’s 
business, the time of the year and the 
record of the adequacy of the capital 
structure to the particular financial re- 
quirements of the case, it is susceptible 
to a much more pessimistic interpreta- 
tion than my friend gave to it. Ob- 
serve that, in addition to the definite 
current liabilities included in the ratio 
computation, there is a contingent 
liability of more than three-eighths of 
their total shown as a deduction from 
accounts receivable under the description 
of “Discounted Drafts”. Note further 
that more than nine-tenths of the cur- 
rent assets are inventories,—ordinarily 
the least desirable kind of quick assets 
from a creditor’s standpoint,—and that 
80 per cent. of the inventories are 
pledged and hence inapplicable, in case 
of liquidation, to the claims of unse- 
cured creditors. Couple these circum- 
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stances with the fact that the balance 
sheet shows less than $1.60 of current, 
debt-paying dollars with which to pay 
each $1.00 of current debt and, from 
the standpoint of mathematical analysis, 
the prudent credit man would surely be 
very hesitant about the safety of his 
company’s account with that company. 

And precisely at that point, the 
mathematical analyst would have lost a 
good customer for his company and 
would have proved once again how diffi- 
cult it is to analyze a balance sheet. A 
balance sheet is a mighty helpful and 
informative document to use in analyz- 
ing a business organization, but as an 
an independent exhibit to isolate and 
analyze separately on slide rule prin- 
ciples, it may be one of the most mis- 
leading signposts in credit analysis. 
And when, to complicate the matter, 
one approaches it, not with his reason- 
ing faculties and intelligence, but with 
a collection of magic formulas and in- 
cantations, it would really be more 
profitable to take a fishing trip. It is 
my experience and judgment that the 
old two-to-one current ratio rule is one 
of the worst of these foolish abracada- 
bras. What does it mean? Simply that 
a business organization that has two 
dollars in cash, inventories and receiv- 
ables per one dollar of current liabilities 
is “eligible”, and that one that hasn’t is 
not safe. This rule has one great ad- 
vantage,—it is simple. But it also has 
one very serious disadvantage,—it is not 
true. In fact, it does not come any- 
where near the truth. 

Let us examine further the balance 
sheet which misled my friend. It is 
that of a wholesale dealer in dried fruit. 
The company buys its merchandise from 
orchardists, dehydrater operators and 
country buyers, in a form ready for 
resale. It stores it and sells it, usually 
in carlots, to Eastern merchants. There 
is an element of speculative risk in the 
inventory, due to price fluctuations, but 
there is an active and ready market for 
the product, and no time element is in- 
volved beyond the determination of the 
advisable hour to sell. The company 
does not have to process its inventory 
over a period of weeks, months or years 
in order to get it into merchantable 
condition. 

These things being true, it is appar- 
ent that there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between the financial implications 
of such an inventory and those of a 
correspondingly preponderant inventory 
in the balance sheet of, say, 2 manu- 
facturer whose product required a three 
month period of processing, and whose 
investment was divided into raw mate- 





rials which were not yet subjected to 
the process, and others which were then 
undergoing it, and the finished product 
which, although completely manufac- 
tured, requires advertising, solicitation 
and possibly other sales effort before it 
can be converted into accounts receiv- 
able and thus start on the road to avail- 
ability for debt-paying. The two in- 
ventories are so generically different 
from a financial standpoint that noth- 
ing but confusion can result from their 
consideration on the same terms of an- 
alysis. In the case of the dried fruit 
wholesaler we have to do with a prod- 
uct that is almost as readily applicable 
to debt as cash, and which can safely be 
financed, under the most conservative 


Abracadabra is a mystic word 
that is supposed to possess 
powers of magic and charm. 
In sound credit analysis there 
is no place for a collection of 
magic formulas, dogmas and 
incantations. 





banking practice, with current borrow- 
ings. Nothing of the kind is possible 
to our manufacturer. His product can- 
not be so financed, because it cannot be 
made available to pay debt until after 
a considerable period of time has elapsed 
and a considerable amount of special 
sales effort has been exerted. In con- 
sequence, the manufacturer needs a 
much more substantial fund of his own 
working capital than the fruit whole- 
saler does, and this larger fund of work- 
ing capital will be reflected in a larger 
ratio of current assets to current liabili- 
ties. If his statement does not show a 
larger ratio, it is obvious that he is less 











soundly financed. The fact that he dog 
have a larger fund of working capital 
would not indicate, necessarily, that he 
was stronger, but merely that he was 
equally well equipped for his needs. 

A second condition that governs the 
working capital requirement is that 
arising from the credit policy of the 
subject. Let us suppose, to continue 
the example of the manufacturer whose 
case we have been considering, that he 
sells his product direct to the consumer 
on deferred payment contracts and 
“carries his own paper”, that is, does 
not discount it at a bank or finange 
company. The result is that he must 
provide funds, not only to finance unm 
usually burdensome inventories, but to 
carry on operations and pay bills for 
months after a different credit policy 
would have provided funds for that 
purpose out of turnover. It must be 
plain that the financial requirement of 
such a method of doing business is not 
one that can be measured by the same 
standard as that of the ordinary short- 
term credit establishment, and that a 
well financed organization operating un- 
der such a policy would need much 
more working capital. Its working cap- 
ital ratio would be apt to be four, or 
even five or more to one. A mere two- 
to-one ratio would be a plain danger 
signal. 

What demands does their credit pol- 
icy make on our fruit wholesalers? Both 
the usage of their business and the 
terminology of their balance sheet an- 
swer the question. They are, to all 
practical intents, selling for cash, and 
carrying an almost negligible invest- 
ment in receivables. 96 per cent. of the 
total amount due them is “secured by 
merchandise in transit”’—that is, of 
course, consigned on “‘shipper’s order” 
bills of lading, with the documents, in- 
cluding a draft for the selling price, 
sent through the bank for collection. 
Furthermore, their cash is realized at 
the time of shipment by local discount 
of the draft. And finally, it must be 
recognized that the contingent liability 
on these discounts is very slight and re- 
mote. They are drawn on responsible 
business organizations in the regular 
course of trade transactions, and if the 
credit risk involved should prove unsat- 
isfactory, they are secured by a highly 
marketable asset that can be realized 
with little chance for loss. 

Here, then, we have two situations in 
which the Two-to-One rule has little 
application. It it supposed to indicate 
the adequacy of owned working capital 
for carrying the inventories and receiv- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HE principles of credit extension 
T are fundamentally the same all 

the world over. These general 
principles are modified however by cer- 
tain determining factors such as the 
volume of sales, the terms on which 
goods are sold, and the markets to 
which they are shipped. 

In the implement business terms are 
dependent largely on the harvest time 
of the various money crops. Hence, 
the maturity dates of shipments to 
Connecticut would be later than Texas 
and so on according to the tools sold 
and the many factors entering into the 
agricultural implement business. 

The millions of dollars’ worth of 
sales passing through our Credit De- 
partment require very careful scrutiny, 
especially since we ship to almost every 
state in the United States and to so 
many foreign countries that we can 
safely say that the sun never sets on an 
Avery product. 

The value of the Credit Department 
to most business houses is underesti- 
mated but it is satisfactory to note that 
credit managers are beginning to re- 
ceive more recognition for the services 
they render and are gradually becom- 
ing the back-bone of business. How- 
ever, the full benefit of the Credit De- 
partment cannot be derived in any busi- 
ness unless it is closely allied with the 
Sales Department. 

The Credit Department, in this busi- 
ness, works in close co-operation with 
our domestic and export Sales Depart- 
ment, and in the greatest harmony. 
Harmony and co-operation between 
credit and sales departments is abso- 
lutely essential to the proper conduct 
of any business. Our Credit Depart- 


ment is sales-mirided and our Sales De- 
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MR. L. D. DUNCAN, credit manager, 
of B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
Kentucky, believes that the credit de- 
partment, if properly managed, is the 
backbone of a business. The results of 
his experience as a credit administrator | 
are embodied in this article on rf 


partment is able to see the credit man’s 
view-point. As a result of this close 
co-operation our suspended accounts 
are below the one per cent. mark and 
the amount of business turned down 
for credit reasons is about one-fortieth 
of one per cent. of our sales. 

The organization of our Credit De- 
partment enables us to handle all mail 
orders, checks, etc. with the least pos- 
sible delay. Every piece of mail per- 
taining to credits or sales comes to the 
writer’s desk and is handled as follows. 
Checks go to the Assistant Credit Man- 
ager; whose duty it is to mark up the 
remittances on the ledger and in turn 
pass the checks on to the cashier. Or- 
ders are approved by the writer. Con- 
siderable time and labor is saved by the 
credit card system which we have in- 
stalled and which is illustrated on this 
page. This system saves endless mis- 


ASKED STATEMENT CR. MEN 
isl 20 s~st- 34 


TOWN STATE 


DOEVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
name DOE, JOHN 


This card indicates at a glance the credit standing of a B. F. Avery customer 


Scientific Credit Management 


takes and speeds up the handling of 
orders. 

As stated above, the writer approves 
credit on all orders. Those accounts 
which are familiar to him are O. K.’d 
without referring to the card file, those 
on which there is any question are re- 
ferred to an assistant who looks them 
up on the board (credit file installa- 
tion). The card indicates how the ac- 
counts stand by a signal system shown 
by the illustration. In the lower right 
hand corner of the card are numbers, 
one, two, three and four. Number one 
indicates first grade credit, and ship- 
ments are made without further ref- 
erence to our credit file or ledger. Num- 
ber two, less than car load buyers in 
good standing. Number three, accounts 


that have become delinquent and num- 
ber four, C. O. D. A small moveable 


(Continued on page 49) 
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HILE nothing can really be 


done about the weather, 
something can be done about 
the cash discount. Mr. H. H. Kase, 


credit and collection manager of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York, is one of the leading 
exponents and proponents of a system- 
atized and organized effort against the 
cash discount evil. In a letter to Credit 
Monthly Mr. Kase says: 

“From the cases that have come 
under my observation, I believe that this 
practice is being carried on in certain 
purchasing departments of large con- 
cerns who are members of the National 
Association of Credit Men and who are 
possibly also members of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

“I believe that if these two large 
Associations representing as they do a 
standard of ethics in the conduct of 
business under the respective functions 
of credit managers and purchasing 
agents, would get together on this prob- 
lem and would simultaneously publish 
in their magazines articles denouncing 
this practice, you would see it die away 
in a short time. 

“Personally when our Company re- 
ceives any of these challenges in regard 
to terms, we have no hesitancy in re- 
plying and telling these purchasing or- 
ganizations frankly but politely that 
we believe that such practices are not 
in accord with American business 
standards. In justice to the situation 
1 must state that we never have a come- 
back when we write along these lines, 
and I cannot therefore believe that the 
heads of organizations from which 
these demands come, are aware of what 
is being done by their Purchasing De- 
partments.” 


The Big Stick 


Mr. S. S. Board, Credit Manager, the 
Brickwede Brothers Company, Marietta, 
Ohio, believes that: any company who 
allows customers to take unfair dis- 
counts as a means of keeping the cus- 
tomer happy and satisfied is following 
a practice every bit as unethical as 
price-cutting. Do you meet the cash 
discount situation as firmly and consis- 
tantly as Mr. Board meets it? An ex- 
cerpt of a letter he has written to 
Crepir MonTHLY will give you an idea 
of Mr. Board’s method of fighting un- 
fair discount practices: 
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“A few months ago we had an ac- 
count in New York State who waited 
until after their account was thirty 
days past the due net date and deducted 
a cash discount. As usual we sent the 
check back. The party in question was 
very indignant at our attitude and 
again returned the check to us advising 
that they had a number of accounts 
that were three to six months past due 
on which they would be only too glad 
to allow the cash discount if they were 
paid. We again returned their check 
informing them that we had no idea of 
dictating as to how they should run 
their business but when it came to 
deducting cash discount on charges sent 
out by us after the account was net 
due, that was an altogether different 
proposition and the only way they 
could settle would be to send us 
the corrected settlement or an addi- 
tional check covering the amount of 
discount deducted in error. Our repre- 
sentative in that territory requested that 
we allow the discount stating that we 
would lose the account unless we did. 
That’s where they were trying to use 
the Big Stick on us. We refused to grant 
the salesman’s request and insisted that 
the customer pay the account according 
to terms which he did. And to show 
you that the customer considered us 
absolutely fair the salesman called with- 
in a few days after they sent us the 
check and secured an order for more 
than six suites.” 

“Again, a few weeks ago, we had a 
customer whose account was about 
thirty days past the due net date on 
two charges. One charge was due for 
discount. He deducted the cash dis- 
count on all three accounts, making a 
deduction of $3.18 on our invoices that 
were past the due net date. This settle- 
ment was returned for correction. He 
explained at the time he sent the 
settlement in why he was deducting the 
cash discount even though the account 
was past the due net date, stating that 
business had not been as good as he 
had expected and it would be to our 








advantage as well as his to accept the 
settlement. As stated we refused to 
grant his request and told him why we 
could not accept it. He promptly re- 
turned the original check together with 
another check of $3.18 and stated in 
his letter that our attitude was rather 
unusual. At the time he sent us settle- 
ment he had sent out settlement to 
thirty-two other concerns and in each 
instance deducting the cash discount al- 
though it had not been earned, and of 
the thirty-two concerns we were the 
only ones who refused to accept his 
proposition.” 


Sending Back the Check 


Out of a large number of letters re- 
ceived by Crepir MONTHLY the most 
accepted procedure followed is that of 
sending back in each instance the check 
made out in payment of the goods and 
from which the cash discount has been 
unfairly deducted. There is an element 
of finality in this procedure and the 
customer immediately feels that you 
mean business. 

Because of the fact that many busi- 
ness men do not understand the real 
purpose of the cash discount, educa- 
tional material in the form of stickers, 
leaflets and letters is necessary to give 
an explanation of the economic justi- 
fication of the rigidity with which the 
cash discount terms must be adhered 
to. Mr. E. P. Essley, president of the 
Associated Machine Tool Dealers, 
Chicago, Mr. R. H. Ryan, credit man- 
ager of Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart- 
ford, Mr. Raymond Holliday, credit 
manager of E. Fougera and Co., New 
York, Mr. W. T. Harper, Purchasing 
Agent of Coe Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, are a few of the men from 
whom letters have recently been re- 
ceived by Crepir MONTHLY relative to 
the cash discount and means and meth- 
ods for combatting the evils that have 
grown out of its use. 

Mr. E. P. Essley, President of the 
Associated Machine Tool Dealers, Chi- 
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cago, Illinois, gives the problem as it 
faces his Association in the following 
letter: 

“This subject is very interesting to 
me as president of our Association. We 
have been trying to find or get together 
a straight-forward and concise state- 
ment as to what the function of a cash 
discount is, which could probably be 
printed neatly on a Gummed Slip of 
paper that our various members could 
use when they find it necessary to return 
checks on which the discount date has 
been exceeded. The function of a cash 
discount is of course very plain to us, 
but seems to be abused considerably by 
our customers, and we can only con- 
clude that they are not familiar with the 
meaning of the cash discount. Shortly, 
in our mind, we believe that we have 
entered an agreement or contract with 
our customer to buy a certain privilege 
from him and to pay him a fixed amount 
for it. When his check is not in our 
hands in the prescribed time, then he has 
not made delivery of the commodity, 
and we are therefore not supposed to 
pay the agreed price. It is pretty hard 
for them to understand this, and some 
unwelcome letters often result. 

“Another thing we encounter is the 
fact that some customers wait until a 
machine tool is received, set up and run- 
ning before they pay for it, and then 
they expect to take the cash discount 
even after it is considerably over due. 
They seem to have the idea that they are 
entitled to this consideration. 

“I was wondering if you can find in 
your columns or your past issues of your 
magazine, or in the proceedings of your 
various meetings any articles on this 
subject that would help us to get to- 
gether a concise explanation as to the 
function of a Cash Discount? 

“We are also interested in the subject 
of “Times Sales” on our type of ma- 
chinery, which would be classed as In- 
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dustrial Equipment. Machine Tools is 
the name of the commodity. There are 
many of our members who are in the 
habit of carrying their trade on time, 
simply by taking notes from them at 
the prevailing interest rate and not re- 
ceiving any carrying charge. There are 
even some who on fairly short periods of 
time extend 90 to 120 days without any 
interest. There are some who claim that 
the customer is entitled to 30 days on 
his account and do not start interest on 
notes until after the expiration of the 
30 day period. We are very anxious to 
get together a Time Sales program 
which will be fundamentally sound and 
are wondering also if you could direct 
us to articles on this subject in your 
columns or in the columns of any other 
trade magazine which would be of dis- 
tinct help to our Committee in studying 
this problem?” 


Who Is E. K. N.? 


Why the cash discount evil has been 
allowed to develop to the extent it has 
is a mystery, so another element of mys- 
tery will not complicate the subject but 
rather serve to clarify it. Who is E. K. 
N.? In an envelope postmarked “Buf- 
falo,” with the initials E. K. N. on the 
back, was received a plain sheet of paper 
reading as follows: 

In Re Caso Discount 

1. What is cash discount? 
premium for prompt payment. 

2. Who determines whether a discount 
can be allowed and the rate of the dis- 
count? The seller. 

3. Who can determine whether the in- 
dividual discount deducted is allowable? 
No one but the individual seller of the 
goods invoiced. 

4. Can’ some one else do this job for 
the seller? No. 

5. Does it pay to be governed by what 
the other fellow does when the other 
fellow is wrong? No. 
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6. What is all this trouble regarding 
cash discount? A fear of competitiom 
which is groundless. 

7. When a cash discount is unfairly 
taken what should be done about it? Do 
not send the check back. The money is 
yours—you are entitled to its use. De- 
mand payment of the unearned discount 
and get it. 

8. What will prevent abuse of dis- 
count privileges? Courage; prompt, fair 
insistence and absolute demand for your 
money when it is due. Explain that cash 
discount is a premium for prompt pay- 
ment. 

9. Who should be “‘sold on this idea”? 
The customer of course, and there must 
be no doubt about it. 

10. Any one else? If the sales depart- 
ment lacks guts, grit and stamina along 
this line, sell them too. 

E. K. N. has done a good job in 
bringing out these ten cardinal points 
on the cash discount. 


Join the Pursuit 


As Mr. Kase says, organized effort is 
necessary and iron-bound cash discount 
rules insisted upon by a few credit ex- 
ecutives throughout the country will 
not answer the question. There must be 
concerted action. The cash discount is a 
very important and significant feature 
of credit administration provided it is 
administered properly. It is beneficial to 
both the buyer and seller. It speeds -up 
the credit machinery and facilitates 
transactions. From the letters and names 
quoted on this page it is evident that 
the cash discount evil is on the run. 
Let’s run it to death! What can be 
done? What should be done? Send in 
your letters giving your comments, 
ideas and recommendations and CREDIT 
MONTHLY will be on the job and serve 
as a Clearing-house for getting an or- 
ganized, well-planned program under 
way for running the cash discount to 
death. 
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REFERENCE to page 29 
of the October Crepit 
MonrTHLY will give you 

the full story of the organization 
and the purpose of the Flying 
Squadron and Economic Credit Council, 
which has been instituted to set in mo- 
tion definite movements against credit 
waste and inefficiency. Every member 









































brings a new member into the N. A. 
C. M. “wins his wings.” The members 
of this Council, through their enlist- 
ment, show a breadth of vision in co- 
Operating in this important work and 
evidence a fine spirit and heartfelt in- 
terest in relation to the work the Coun- 
cil is dedicated to perform. 

There are to date more than 700 





















































Council. The names of those who en- 




















list are given below: 


Blair D. Algie, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Worce- 
ster, Mass. 

H. N. Anderson, Samson Tire & Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. T. Anderson, Illinois Steel Warehouse Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. O. Bailey, The Bradstreet Company, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Miss Evangeline Bauer, The Toledo Show Case Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

W. A. Becker, Griggs, Cooper & Company, St. Paul, 
Mian. 

George M. Bender, The Union Supply Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Helen J. Blom, Herold Bertsch Shoe Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

R. P. Boardman, First Trust Company, Oshkosh, 














































































































Wisc. : 
W. R. Botsford, The American State Bank, Detroit, 





Charles Bourget, Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co., Whitman, Mass. 

W. V. Bozell, Mutual China Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Roy C. Brown, East Tennessee National Bank, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

E. W. Budke, Curtis 1000, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 





















































Angeles, Calif. 











cuse, N. Y. 

















pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Bend. 











Calif. 

















Washington, D. C. 











nish Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
J. A. Comway, Mack Miller Candle Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 














perior, Wisc. 
Francis A. Davis, F. A. Davis & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md 














G. H. Downs, Crane Company, Billings, Mont. 




















Telede, Ohio. 














Falls, S. Dak. 





of the Squadron and Council who’ 
} A. J. Goldwater, Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co., 





members enrolled in the Squadron and jij 


listed since the last publication of the |} 


A. J. Bush, Golden State Milk Products Co., Los I 
E. J. Byrne, First Trust & Deposit Company, Syra- ii 
R. H. Cantley, Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Com- I 
Howard L. Chambers, 610 Sherland Building, South jj 


Ind. } 
Ww. W. Clarke, The Jackson Company, Los Angeles, 





Cc. W. Clayton, E. P. May Hardware Company, 


Miss Margaret Conroy, The Buckeye Paint & Var- 
J. M. Crawford, National Bank of Commerce, Su- 


s. Cc. Dick, Gowan-Lenning-Brown, Duluth, Mina. |} 


W. H. Eckert, Rival Foods, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. | 
Arnold Eriksen, Eriksen Ribbon & Carbon Company, 


E. R. Evanson, Crescent Creamery Co., Inc., Sioux 


“Changing Conversation into Conservation” 


The Flying Squadron 


and 


Economic Credit Council 
WINGS THAT ARE WON 


Members of 
Economic Credit Council who have won 


the Flying Squadron and 


their wings now total 51. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

M. W. Stevenson, Kalman Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Smith, The Chattanooga Medicine 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vv. L. Saxe, Cragin & Company, Seattle, 
Wash. ; 

E. D. Ross, The Irwin-Hodson Company, 
Portland, Oregon 


John E. Norvell, 1507 North American 


Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C, W. Noble, Bessire & Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

E. B. Moran, The Bradstreet Company, 
N. Y¥. C. 


M. McNally, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Newark, N. J. 


J. H. McCallum, Hamilton National Bank 


Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. H. Hammer, Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Billings, Montana 

S. E. Cross, The Foote-Burt 
Cleveland, Ohio 

C. L. Cragin, Cragin & Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

F. W. Black, Western Meat Company, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 

N. R. Catharin, Thomas G. Plant Corpor- 
ation, Boston, Mass. 

J. Lambert Broadwell, Rapides Auto Com- 
pany, Inc., Alexandria, La. 

John W. Barr, The Quaker Oats Company, 
New York City 

Miss L. M. Guth, Plaza Music Company, 
New York City 

E. W. Shepard, Graybar Electric Co., New 
York City 

Raymond Holliday, E. Fougera & Co., New 
York City 

W. J. Herwig, Stanley & Patterson, Inc., 
New York City 

W. A. Ware, Normandin Bros. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

C. M. Edwards, Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Miss M. A. Goldman, Adirondack Radio 
Distributors, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Lyle N. Owens, Luhrs Tower, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

R. B. Roantree, Benedict Manufacturing 
Company, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

William L. Connor, Mack, Miller Candle 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. Z. Eberhardt, A. E. Sielaff Paper Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lawrence B. Koblitz, The Cleveland Build- 
ers Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

J. H. L. Janson, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 


Company, 


| A. C. Hetherlin, H. C. Cohn & Company, Rochester, 






















Paul Fielden, Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

W. A. Glass, Braun Lumber Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Byron W. Gray, Gray’s Auto Glass & Acces 
sory House, Oakland, Calif. 

R. E. Hackett, Johns-Manville, Sam Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

J. J. Hagen, The Pure Oil Company, New 

York. 


|) A. W. Hanson, Waterhouse-Weinstock-Scovel Com. 


pany, San Francisco, Calif 


Walcer K. Hardt, Integrity Trust Company, Phila-~ 
delphia, Pa. 


|} Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Company, Linceola, 


Nebr. 

’ 
N. Y. 

E. C. Hoe, Paine, Webber & Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

V. H. Hoefer, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Imc., Les 
Angeles, Calif. 

H. S. Holbrook, The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. B. Hubler, Western Steel Products Company, Du- 

| luch, Minn. 

| Montfort Jones, The University of Pittsburgh, Penn. 

P. L. Joymer, Swift & Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Miss Sylvia C. King, American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

| Ira D. Kingsbury, Langslow-Fowler Company, Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 


} Samuel M. Kittredge, Samuel Mahon Company, Ot- 


tumwa, lowa. 
| George L. Kleeber, Langemberg Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Kohlmetz, Patek Bros., Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
| A. W. Kuehner, Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buf- 
i falo, N. Y. 

D. E. Kuhns, J. E. Cobb Company, Charleston, W. 
vi 


a. 

| E. B. LeClaire, Purity Bread Company, Billings, 

Mont. 

| Miss Anna W. Linde, The Champion Spring Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. T. Locke, The Star Grocer Company, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

O. E. McAree, John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

| F. R. McElroy, The National Supply Company, Te- 

|  ledo, Ohio. 

Ww. L. McKenney, Henkle & Joyce Hardware Com- 

| _ pany, Lincoln, Nebr. 

= E. H. Mast, Titlow-Schuler Company, Reading, 

| a. 

F. M. Matthews, D. H. Ewing’s Soms, Louisville, Ky. 

O P. Meckes, John Scowcroft & Sons Company, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Ralph Meyer, Brownstein-Louis Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

L. D. Miller, Lee-Kountze Hardware Company, 

| Omaha, Nebr. 

G. R. Montgomery, Swift & Company, Ft. Worth, 

Texas. 

Miss Eda Mueller, 4064, South Fifth Street, Spring- 

field, Ill. 

} P. E. Niesz, Matchett-Macklan Company, Seattle, 

Wash. 

| J. J. O'Callaghan, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

C,. B. Ostrander, Exchange Lumber Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

E. D. Plummer, Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo. 

} A. G. Prechtl, American Stove Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 





| F. Ruppert, Arizona Hardware Supply Company, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
M. E. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Miss M. Schubnell, Ballard & Ballard Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 
} Pe een Smith & Caffrey Company, Syracuse, 


HC. pe Sette, Delta Hardware Company, Escanaba, 
Mich. 


David S. Smith, Kelley-How-Thomson Company, 
| Duluth, Minn. 


P. A. Smithling, The Syracuse Herald, Syracuse, 
} N. Y 


| C. M. Stengel, McIntyre-Burrall Company, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 


i) J. E. Sugden, Steel City Gas Coal Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


(Continued on page $14 
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Omaha Branch of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 


An Investment Analysis of the 


American Smelting & Refining 


Company 


N a previous article the securities ot 

General Motors Corporation were 

analyzed by means of the ratios used 
by credit executives, together with 
those ratios used by security analysts. 
In that article the various ratios were 
compared with a base composed of the 
average figures of the automobile in- 
dustry as a group. 

The company whose securities will 
be analyzed in this article, is also listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
its reports are, therefore, available for 
public inspection. 


100% Statements 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Company is the largest smelting and re- 
fining enterprise in the world. It has 
been estimated that approximately 50 
per cent. of the Company’s operating 
profit comes from smelting and refin- 
ing, and 50 per cent. from mining op- 
erations in various parts of the world. 

It is not always possible to obtain 
base figures such as were used in the 
previous article on General Motors, and 
furthermore, it is doubtful if there are 
companies of a similar type whose fig- 
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ures could be used to form a base. For 
purposes of comparison therefore, the 
dollar statements for a § year period 
were crossfooted to form a “period” 
statement. It is better to use this as a 
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In the October Credit 
Monthly, Mr. James E. Pres- 
cott gave a Five-year Analysis 
of General Motors Invest- 
ments. In this article Mr. Pres- 
cott presents a security analy- 
sis in a different field and 
trom a different angle. 





base, than the statement of any one 
year, because it is more likely to reflect 
an average condition. 

In this analysis the dollar statements 
have been converted into 100 per cent. 
statements, that is, each item has been 
reduced to a percentage of the total 
assets or liabilities. The item, “Total 
fixed” includes all noncurrent assets. 
Similarly the item “Total Non Current” 
includes funded debt as well as non 
current debt. It is unfortunate that 
the item of Plant, etc., is only shown 
net on the company’s balance sheets, 
that is, after the reserves for deprecia- 
tion, etc., have been deducted. Ratios 
are usually computed by the writer 
based on the cost of fixed assets, as this 
appears to be the most conservative 
method. In this instance, however, it 
was necessary to use the fixed assets net 
of depreciation, as the cost figures were 
not given. 











American Smelting & Refining Company—100 Per Cent. Statement 









































1925 1926 

Cash 2.19 2.32 
Receivables 5.67 5.92 
Inventory 20.81 16.13 
Listed Securities (U.S. Gov.) 7.68 10.06 
Miscellaneous 5.18 6.56 
TOTAL CURRENT 41.53 40.99 
TOTAL FIXED 58.47 59.01 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 
Payables 39 5.45 
Taxes r 1.62 1.64 
Miscellaneous 1.66 1.76 
TOTAL CURRENT 9.67 8.85 
TOTAL NON CURRENT 24.03 23.73 
TOTAL DEBT 33.70 32.58 
Reserves 2.29 3.12 
Net Worth 64.01 64.30 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 

—[— se 
















































































Crossfooted 
Peried 

1927 1928 1929 Statement 
2.36 1.51 2.05 2.08 
4.68 6.00 4.48 5.34 
16.16 17.18 19.75 18.01 
10.98 Tae 7.49 8.78 
5.31 §.32 3.90 5.23 
39.49 37.78 37.67 39.44 
60.51 62.22 62.33 60.56 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
[ —— SS 
5.09 5.82 5.89 $.72 
1.74 2.00 1.97 1.80 
1.75 2.32 1.83 1.88 
8.58 10.14 9.69 9.40 
22.91 18.50 17.73 21.29 
31.49 28.64 27.42 30.69 
4.39 4.29 4.15 3.67 
64.12 67.07 68.43 65.64 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

—— 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Current Ratios 


Crossfooted 
Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Statement 
429. 463. 460.- 373. 389. 420. 
Relation to the Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
102. 110. 110. 89. 93. 


Here are shown the amount of cur- 
rent assets available to pay the current 
debts. In 1929, instead of being ex- 
pressed in the customary manner of 
3.89 to 1, it is given as 389, indicating 
that there were $389 of current assets, 
for every $100 of current liabilities. 
The last two years are below the period 
average, being 89 per cent. and 83 per 
cent. respectively. 


Working Capital 


Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Statement 
31.86 32.14 30.91 27.64 27.98 30.04 
Relation to the Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
106. 107. 103. 92. 93. 


The percentage of working capital 
shows how much of the total assets are 
free for current operations. It is found 
by deducting the percentages of cur- 
rent liabilities from current assets on 
the 100 per cent. statements. In 1925 
there were $31.86 of working capital 
in every $100 of total assets. This had 
decreased to $27.64 in 1928 being 92 
per cent. of the period average but had 
shown a slight improvement in 1929. 


The Acid Test 








1925 1926 1927 
Cash 2.19 2.32 2.36 
Receivables 5.67 5.92 4.68 
7.86 8.24 7.04 
Demand & Time loans 1.59 3.15 2.20 
U. S. Gov. Securities 7.68 10.06 10.98 
17.13 21.45 = 20.22 
Current Liabilities 9.67 8.85 8.58 
RATIO 177. 242. 236. 
Period 
State- 
1928 1929 ment 
Cash 1.51 2.05 2.08 
Receivables 6.00 4.48 5.34 
7.51 6.53 7.42 
Demand & Time loans 2.40 1.04 2.06 


U. S. Gov. Securities 7.77 7.49 8.78 











17.68 15.06 18.26 
Current Liabilities 10.14 9.69 9.40 
RATIO 174. 155. 194, 


The Inventory which appears on a 
statement, is usually a mixed item con- 
sisting of raw materials, goods in proc- 
ess, and completely finished goods. 

It is always questionable what the 
real liquidating value of this item is, 
therefore, the total of Cash and Re- 
ceivables is measured against the current 





American Smelting & Refining Company—Ratios 


1925 1926 
Current 429. 46}. 
Mdse.—Rec. 367. 272. 
Worth—fixed 109. 109. 
Worth—debr 190. 197. 
Net Profit to Gross 54.3 58.9 
Net Profit to Net Worth 10.8 12.4 








liabilities. 
this total should be equal to current 


To measure up to the test 


liabilities. This is called the Acid Test. 
Based upon Cash and Receivables alone, 
the test is not passed in any year of the 
period. 

In the 100 per cent. statements under 
the heading of Miscellaneous Assets, is 
included an item of “Demand and time 
loans”. Usually a demand loan can be 
converted into cash the same day if nec- 
essay, and as a rule is practically the 
equivalent of cash. It also has this ad- 
vantage, that it is earning a return. It 
has been assumed therefore, that part 
of the cash has been loaned and part in- 
vested in U. S. Government securities, 
in order to show a return on same. 
Using these two items, the Acid Test is 
passed in every year. It will be seen that 
in 1925 the total Receivables, Cash and 
other quick assets, were $177 for every 
$100 of current liabilities; and in 1929 
were $155 the lowest of the period. 


Merchandise to Receivables 


Period 
State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 
s67: 272: 388; at 337. 
Relation to Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
109. 81. 102. 85. 131. 


In 1925 Inventory showed $367 for 
every $100 of Receivables and $441 in 
$1929, the highest of the entire period, 
being 131 per cent. of the period aver- 
age. 

Let us refer to the items of Receiv- 
ables and Inventory shown below from 
the 100 per cent. statements: 


1925 1926 1927 
Receivables 5.67 5.92 4.68 
Inventory 20.81 16.13 16.16 
Period 
1928 1929 Statement 
Receivables 6.00 4.48 5.34 
Inventory 17.18 19.75 18.01 


The percentage of receivables in 1929 
was the lowest of the entire period, in- 
dicating that they were being collected 
faster. The Inventory in 1929, how- 
ever, was the highest of the last four 
years. 





Crossfooted - 
; Period 
1927 1928 1929 Statement 
460. 373. 389. 420. 
345. 286. 441. 337. 
106. 108. 110. 108. 
204. 234. 250. 214. 
55.3 59.8 63.3 58.6 
10.6 11.9 13.2 11.8 


Net Worth to Fixed Assets 


Period 

State- 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 

109. 109. 106. 108. 110. 108. 
Relation to Period 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


101. 101. 98. 100. 102. 


Plant and other Non Current Assets 
should be financed primarily from 
owned capital by the ordinary business. 
The higher this ratio is, however, the 
more liquid is the net worth. The above 
ratio indicates that in every year the 
net worth was greater than the fixed 
assets and in 1929 the company was 
putting up $10 of the current assets. 

Below are shown the percentages of 
Fixed Assets and Net Worth from the 
100 per cent. Statements: 


1925 1926 1927 
Fixed Assets 58.47 59.01 60.51 
Net Worth 64.01 64.30 64.12 
Period 
1928 1929 Statement 
Fixed Assets 62.22 62.33 60.56 
Net Worth 67.07 68.43 65.64 


From this it will be seen that fixed 
assets have increased from $58.47 in 
every $100 of total assets in 1925, to 
$62.33 in 1929. The Net Worth, how- 
ever, has increased from 64.01 to 68.43. 
It is evident, therefore, that a good part 
of the earnings are being put back into 
new property. The gain in fixed assets 
from $128,994,652 in 1925, to $150,- 
264,755 in 1929, gives an idea of the 


increase in dollar values that has taken 
place. 


Worth to Debt 
(or Owned to Borrowed Capital) 
Period 


State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


190. 197. 204. 234. 250. 214. 


Relation to Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
89. 92. 95. 109. 117. 
For every $100 of debt, the net 
worth has shown a steady increase, from 
$190 in 1925 to $250 in 1929, or, to 
put it another way, the percentage of 


debt has been steadily reduced. 
CREDIT MONTHLY 
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Funded Debt to Fixed Assets 


Period 
State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


41.10 40.21 37,86 29.73 28.45 35.16 

The fixed assets in 1925 were mort- 
gaged up to 41 per cent. of their value, 
but this had decreased to 28 per cent. 
in 1929. Under the heading of “Net 
Worth to Fixed Assets” it was seen that 
fixed assets has increased from $128,- 
994,652 in 1925, to $150,264,755 in 
1929. Non Current Liabilities during 
the period decreased from $53,008,006 
to $42,741,800. 


Net Profit to Gross 





1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 
54.3 58.9 55.3 59.8 63.3 58.6 


Relation to Peried 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
93. 101. 94. 102. 108. 

This gives the percentage of profit, 
after expenses, which is available for 
dividends. As will be seen it shows a 
gradual improvement. It reflects in a 
way some sort of an estimate as to ef- 
ficiency in management, overhead, and 
expense of production. Allowance must 
be made, however, for better prices of a 
company’s products. 


Net Profit to Net Worth 
Period 
State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


10.8 12.4 10.6 11.9 13.2 11.8 


Relation to Period 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
92. 105. 90. 101. 112. 
For every $100 of net worth the per- 
centage of net profit has increased from 
10.8 per cent. in 1925 to 13.2 per cent. 
in 1929. 


Net Profit Per Common Share 


Period 
State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


$6.39 $7.79 $6.55 $8.24 $10.02 $7.80 
Based on the capitalization of 1,829,- 
940 shares, and after providing divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, the net 
profit per share is as shown above. The 


last two years are well above the period 
average. 


Dividends Paid Per Common Share 


Period 
’ State- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


$2.17 $2.50 $2.67 $3.00 $4.00 $2.87 
The dividends show a steady increase 
per share in line with the greater net 
profit per share. 
1,829,940 shares. 
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This is also baséd“6n- 
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Copper Mining in Nevada 


Percentage of Net Income Paid on 
Common Stock 

Period 

State- 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 


%o Yo %o % %o % 


34. 32,0 4.3640, 37. 

The percentage of dividends paid in- 
dicates to a large extent the conserva- 
tion of the management. If they are 
conservative in good times, then the 
dividends can usually be maintained in 
bad times. Naturally in the latter case 
this will show a greater percentage of 
earnings paid out. 


Book Value of Common Stock 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ment 
$52.61 $54.60 $57.94 $63.54 $68.28 $59.39 

After deducting intangible assets, the 


total debt, and Preferred Stock, the re- 
maining net assets per common share, 
based on 1,829,940 shares are as shown 
above. 

In the previous article it was stated 
that the most popular yardstick in esti- 
mating the value of a common stock, 
was considered to be approximately ten 
times earnings. The average well man- 
aged company will pay out of earnings 
available for the common stock up to 
60 per cent. in dividends. Provided no 
more than ten times earnings has been 


paid it will give a return up to 6 per 
cent., which is not too much when the 
degree of risk that is involved in the 
purchase of any common stock for in- 
vestment is considered. 

In the first table above, are shown 
the prices of the Company’s Common 
Stock at various periods of the year, 
adjusted to the present capitalization of 
1,829,940 shares. The second table in- 
dicates the number of times earnings 
that the common stock was selling at. 
This is arrived at by dividing the price 
per share by the net profit per share 
for the same year. 

Index 

In the Index, the net result of the in- 
dividual movements of the most im- 
portant ratios is reduced to one indica- 
tor or index number, so that the im- 
provement or decline is easily noted. At 
the beginning of the article it was stated 
that part of the earnings were derived 
from smelting and refining operations, 
for which a fee is usually charged. 
There are then no sales figures on which 
to base sales ratios. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to include other ratios 
in the Index in order to have a more 
complete picture. For this purpose 
there have been included “Net Profit 
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° Price Times Earnings 

PRICE 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
High for year $48.17 $50.67 $62.92 $100.50 $130.25 
Low for year 30.13 36.54 44.21 56.33 62.00 
Nov. Ist average 39.38 43.28 53.84 89.65 90.63 
Dec. 31st average 47.59 47.38 60.84 97.34 71.63 
PRICE TIMES EARNINGS 

High for year 7.54 6.50 9.61 12.20 13.00 
Low for year 4.72 4.69 6.75 6.84 6.19 
Nov. 1st average 6.16 5.56 8.22 10.88 9.04 
Dec: 31st “average 7.45 6.08 9.29 11.81 7.15 
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Bessemer Process in Steel 
Production 


to Net Worth” and “Net Profit to 
Gross”. In weighting it has been as- 
sumed that the “Current” and “Worth 
to Debt” ratios have equal values, and 
that the total of both should have about 
50 per cent. of the analytical value of 
all the ratios. 

The “Worth to Fixed” in this par- 
ticular instance has been given a value 
equal to each of the above, and the 
total of the Net Profit ratios the same 
value. Inasmuch as “Net Profit to Net 
Worth” is of greater importance it was 
given a value of 15 per cent., against 
10 per cent. for “Net Profit to Gross”. 
“Merchandise to Receivables” was not 
weighted, because at certain times in 
the business cycle, it is sometimes in- 
verted. It is interpretative, however, 
as a single proportion. 

“Current”, “Working Capital”, and 
“Acid Test” Ratios, are all at their low- 
est in the last two years of the period. 
“Merchandise to Receivables” Ratio in 
the last year is the highest. The semi- 
annual report of the Company for 1929 
states that “Cash on hand, would have 
been materially larger had it not been 
for the revolution in Mexico in the 
Spring of 1929.” While the mines 
and smelters were operated during mili- 
tary activities, it was not possible to 
ship bullion out of Mexico, and thus the 
cash realization of metal values was 
greatly delayed.” ‘This and the declin- 
ing trend of business undoubtedly were 
responsible for the high percentage of 
“Inventory”, the lower “Current”, 
“Working Capital” and “Acid Test” 
Ratios, and also the faster collection of 
“Receivables”. “Net Worth to Fixed 
Assets” shows a gradually improving 
trend. “Fixed Assets” have shown a 
steady increase but “Net Worth” has 

. 


shown a greater increase, indicating that 
a large part of earnings are being 
ploughed back into additional proper- 
ties with good earning power. 

The dollar values in “Fixed Assets” 


increased $21,270,103. during the 
period, and these figures are after de- 
preciation, obsolescence, etc. ‘Net 


Worth to Debt” (or Owned to Bor- 
rowed Capital) shows a remarkable in- 
crease. “Funded Debt to Fixed As- 
sets” Ratio has been considerably re- 
duced. “Net Profit per Common Share” 
after Preferred Stock dividends in- 
creased from $6.39 to $10.02 and the 
“Dividends paid per Common Share” 
$2.17 to $4.00. The average “Percent- 
age of Net Income paid on Common 
Stock” was 37 per cent. “Book Value” 
increased from $52 to $68 per Com- 
mon Share. 

These various facts indicate that the 
management is progressive, efficient and 
conservative. At the present time the 
Common Stock is selling for about $51 
per share, which is 5.09 times 1929 
earnings. The earnings on the Common 
Stock for the first six months of 1930 
were $2.74 per share, which compares 
with $5.02 in the first half of 1929. 
With the price of most non-ferrous 
metals being lower in the second half 
than the first half of 1930 it is to be 
expected that earnings in the last six 
months will also be lower. It has been 
estimated that the full year’s earnings 
for 1930 will amount to about $4.80 


per share. Assuming this to be the case 
the stock is selling for approximately 
10.63 times estimated earnings of 1930, 
On this basis, therefore, the Common 
Stock at $51 per share would appear to 
be reasonably priced. 

The American Smelting & Refining 
first gold 5s, series A due 1949 are call- 
able at par from Oct. Ist, 1930. At 
the end of 1925 there were $49,679,900. 
outstanding, but the issue had been re- 
duced to $36,981,500. by Dec. 31st, 
1929. Net Tangible Assets back of 
each $1,000 bond, based on the num- 
ber of bonds outstanding at the end of 
each year, were as follows: 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
$3,944. $4,075. $4,278. $5,401. $5,731. 

Interest on these bonds was earned 
the following number of times: 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
7.16 8.34 7.56 11.00 12.82 

During the 5 year period 500,000 
shares of 7 per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock were outstanding. They 
are Non Callable. Net Tangible Assets 
back of each share follow: 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
$293. $300. $312. $333. $350. 

The $7 dividend was earned the fol- 
lowing number of times: 
1925 1926 1927 
4.34 5.07 4.42 


1928 
5.31 


1929 
6.24 


It appears unnecessary to comment 
further on the above figures. The bonds 
and preferred stock are evidently high 
grade investments. 





























Index 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

We. Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Value 
Current 25 102. 25.50 110. 27.50 110. 27.50 89. 22.25 93. 23.25 

Mdse.—Rec. 109. 81. 102. 85. 131. 
Worth—Fixed 23 803. 28325 204. 2325 98. 24.50 100. 25. 102. 25.50 
Worth—Debt 25 89. 22.25 52. 233 95. 23.75 109. 27.25 117. 29.25 
Net Profit to Gross 10 93. 9.30 101. 10.10 94. 940 102. 10.20 108. 10.80 
Net Profit to Net Worth 15 92. 13.80 105. 15.75 90. 13.50 101. 15.15 112. 16,80 
INDEX 100 96.10 101.60 98.65 99.85 105.60 





Aerial View of Baltimore Plant 


Courtesy, Amer. Smelting & Refining Co. 
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Nation- Wide Collection and Sales Conditions 


WHAT THEY ARE AT PRESENT 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEAR FUTURE 


REDIT MONTHLY offers its 
a ninth monthly survey of Col- 
lections and Sales Conditions. 

This survey is based upon reports from 
cities throughout the country that are 
trade centers for their surrounding 
areas. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 
erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” and 


State City 


Phoenix 





Arizona 


Arkansas Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 

San Diego 
San Francisco 


California 


Denver 


Pueblo 


Colorado 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Connecticut 


Florida Jacksonville 


Tampa 


Atlanta 
Macon 


Boise 


Galesburg 
Peoria | 
Quincy 

Rockford 


Evansville 

Fert Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 


Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 


Indiana 





lowa Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


Wichita 





Kansas 
Kentucky 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Louisiana New Orleans 


Shreveport 
DECEMBER, 1930 


XUM 


@ This is the ninth monthly report 

of Collection Conditions and Sales 

Conditions to be assembled and pub- 
lished by Credit Monthly. 


“Are they paying?”, are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection of 
daily business conditions in the country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 


COLLECTIONS 
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that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various. cities in 
each State. You may also see at a glance 
what cities report a condition of ““Good, 
Fair and Slow.” At the end of this sum- 
mary you will find valuable explana- 
tory comments that have been sent in 
to Crepir MoNTHLY. These additional 
comments may be pertinent to your in- 
terpretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 


SALES 
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COLLECTIONS 


State City Good Fair Slow Good Fair Slew 
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Maryland Baltimore Fair Fair 


Massachusetts Boston Fair Fair 
Springfield Fair Fair 
Worcester i i 











Michigan Detroit Fair Fair 


Flint Slow Fair 

Grand Rapids Fair Slow 

Jackson Slew Slow 

Lansing Slew Fair 

Saginaw Slow Slow 
Minnesota Minneapolis Slow Fair 

St. Paul Fair 






Kansas City 
St. Joseph Fair Fair 
St. Louis 


Montana Billings Fair Fair 
Great Falls 










Nebraska Omaha Slow Fair 






New Jersey Newark Fair Fair 













New York Albany Fair Fair 
Buffalo Fair Fair 
Elmira Fair Fair 
New York Fair Fair 
Rochester Fair Fair 
Syracuse 


North Carolina Charlotte Peir Fair 














North Dakota Fargo 





Ohio Cincinnati Fair Fair 
Cleveland Fair 
Columbus Fair Slow 
Dayton Fair Slow 
Youngstown Slow Slow 
Oklahoma Oklahoma City Slow Slow 
Oregon Portland Fair Fair 
Pennsylvania Allentown Fair Good 
Altoona Slow Slow 
Johnstown Fair Fair 
Newcastle Slow Slow 
Reading Fair Good 
Scranton Slow Fair 
Wilkes-Barre 







Tennessee Bristol Fair Fair 
Chattanooga Fair Fair 
Knoxville Fair Fair 
Memphis Slow Slew 
Nashville i Fair 











Austin Fair 
Dallas Fair Slow 


El! Paso Slow Slow 
Ft. Worth i Fair 


Salt Lake City Slow Fair 











Virginia Lynchburg Fair Slow 
Norfolk Fair Fair 
Richmond Fair Fair 
Roanoke Slow Slow 
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City 
Bellingham 
Seattle 


Spokane 
Tacoma 


Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Williamson 









West Virginia 


Wisconsin Milwaukee 





COLLECTIONS 


Good Fair Slow Good 
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#s COMMENTS ON COLLECTIONS AND SALES CONDITIONS == 


CALIFORNIA: There is a slight 
improvement in both Collections and 
Sales over last month’s report but the 
rating of “Good” cannot be applied as 


yet. 
CONNECTICUT: 


An increase in sales has 
been noted throughout 
New Haven and Bridge- 
port. Waterbury is stead- 
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and others in Kentucky and Southern 
Indiana will probably have temporary 
effect on the volume of collections and 
sales. 

LOUISIANA: Retail trade shows a 


slight improvement but still could not 
be classed as anything but “slow”. 
Many more banks have closed their 


doors in this territory. A number of 


CHANGES SINCE LAST MONTH 





ily climbing toward bet- State City Collections Sales 
ter conditions. Although Arkansas Little Rock Fair to Slow Fair to Slow 
the manufacturers have California San Diego Fair to Good 
not materially increased ieieutien —_— Good to Fair 
production hours, there ; ' a . 
° . t w 
‘has been increased activ- Senge ee er etrs 
ity in certain depart- Illinois Peoria Slow to Fair 
ments. The unskilled Indiana Indianapolis Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
laborers are destitute and South Bend Fae co Stee 
i Iowa Cedar Rapids Good to Fair 
need charity sey’ = Des Moines Fair to Slow Good to Fair 
There is a seasonal in- Waterloo Good to Fair Good to Fair 
tease: in sales and two Louisiana New Orleans Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
new stores which opened ae 5 : 
; Michigan Flint Slow to Fair 
last month in Waterbury Grand Rapids Fair to Slow 
reported large crowds Lansing Slow to Fair 
and heavy cash buying. Minnesota Minneapolis Fair to Slow 
ILLINOIS: General Missouri Kansas City Fair to Slow 
Conditions in Illinois are St. Joseph Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
“Slow”. This condition Nebraska Omaha Fair to Slow 
has been aggravated by North Dakota Fargo Fair to Slow Fair to Slow 
the closing of the two Ohio Cleveland Sloer-to.Fair 
largest banks which Dayton Slow to Fair Fair to Slow 
passed into the hands of Oklahoma Oklahoma City _ Fair to Slow Good to Slow 
receivers, thus tying up Oregon Portland Slow to Fair 
over $10,000,000 in this Pennsylvania “Allentown Slow to Fair Fair to Good 
section. Johnstown Slow to Fair 
- 1: Reading Slow to Fair Fair to Good 
KANSAS: Wichita re- neceenh Slow to Fair 
seats . slump ” Wheat, Texas Austin Good to Fair 
Oil and Livestock which El Paso Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
affects both sales and Utah Salt Lake City Fair to Slow 
collections. Virginia Lynchburg Fair to Slow 
KENTUCKY: The Roanoke Fair to Slow Fair to Slow 
closing of local banks Washington Seattle Slow to Fair 














failures are anticipated and there is 


nothing encouraging 
about the situation. 
Many firms are hoping 
to come through without 
a loss on this year’s op- 
erations but that is even 
doubtful in most cases. 

NEW JERSEY: Col- 
lections and sales are very 
spotty, some firms re- 
porting “Good” and 
others “Slow”. However, 
the general standing is 
“Fase. 

NEW YORK: Con- 
ditions in New York are 
“Fair”. Many firms re- 
port that they are put- 
ting more effort into 
both collections and sales 
and are getting good re- 
sults. 

OHIO: A slight im- 
provement is reported in 
most lines throughout 
the State of Ohio. The 
steel plants are working 
about 40 to 50 per cent. 
of their capacity. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
All plants but textile 
and steel are working 
back to normal. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops will work more 
fully and the silk mills 
anticipate better business. 

(Cont. on page 51) 
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How Prices Misbehave 
(Continued from page 6) 


cheapening of consumption goods, in 
relation to other commodities. The 
free movement of goods under these 
conditions has been maintained through 
the maintenance of the monetary pur- 
chasing power of important consuming 
classes at higher levels than in pre-war 
days. The incomes of industrial wage- 
earners, of important groups of salaried 
employees and of those drawing divi- 
dends from corporate undertakings have 
been substantially higher than in the 
years immediately preceding the war. 

Raw materials, which have remained 
consistently low in value since 1921, 
dropped further down the scale during 
the recent recession. 

The index numbers in the following 
table permit a more detailed investiga- 
tion of the price movements of pro- 
ducers’ and of consumers’ goods. 


TABLE 4 


Changes in Purchasing Power, per unit, between 
1913 and September, 1930, of Different 
Classes of Producers’ and Con- 
sumers’ Goods 


Index Numbers of Purchasing Powe 





Commodity = S&S & 8 & zs as 
oes * 2S § ££ § 383s 
Producers’ goods 100 98 98 93 94 95 94 93 
Raw 100 96 87 77 83 90 87 79 
Processed 106 98 105 103 101 98 99 101 
For human 
comsumption 100 103 95 82 85 91 87 80 
For capital 
equipment 100 92 102 106 105 101 103 107 
Consumers’ 
goods 100 103 102 110 108 107 108 111 
Raw 100 91 79 97 104 109 110 108 
Processed 100 105 106 113 109 107 108 112 


Among producers’ goods it is raw 
materials which have kept down the 
purchasing power index. In 1921 these 
materials were worth 23 per cent less, 
in terms of commodities, than in 1913. 
Part of this loss was regained, but in 
1928 such goods remained 10 per cent 
below their pre-war real value. Such 
materials were hard hit by the current 
recession, and in September, 1930, stood 
21 per cent below their 1913 parity 
with other goods. 

Dividing producers’ goods again into 
those which are intended for ultimate 
human consumption and those which 
are intended for use in the construction 
of capital equipment, it is seen to be 
the former which lost in real value in 
the recession of 1920-21, which re- 
mained below their pre-war value stand- 
ard thereafter, and which declined still 
further during the current recession. 
This class of goods possessed in Septem- 
ber, 1930, a real value per unit, 20 per 
cent below that of 1913, a figure which 
is lower than the average for 1921. 


Consumers’ goods, both raw and pro- 
cessed, have remained high in value 
since 1921. During the current re- 
cession processed consumers’ goods have 
gained in value, while raw materials 
ready for consumption have declined 
somewhat in value. 


Summary 


During a period of rapidly declining 
prices all groups suffer, whether their 
relative position be strengthened or 
weakened as a result of the change. 
Subsequent economic developments, 
however, are materially affected by the 
character of the price readjustment 
occurring during and after such sharp 
general recessions. The recession of 
1920-21 left manufactured goods over- 
valued, in terms of earlier standards, 
and raw materials under-valued; it left 
producers’ goods under-valued and con- 
sumers’ goods over-valued; it left agri- 
cultural products with low purchasing 
power, per unit, and non-agricultural 
products with high purchasing power. 
The present recession, like that of 
1920-21, has materially cheapened ag- 
ricultural products, raw materials gen- 
erally, and producers’ goods intended 
for ultimate human consumption. It 
has enhanced the real value per unit 
of non-agricultural products and of 
manufactured goods. Although the fig- 
ures are not now available, it has cer- 
tainly increased important elements of 
manufacturing costs, per unit of prod- 
uct. Finally, it has increased the real 
value in terms of other commodities, 
of processed consumers’ goods, a group 
which has been consistently high-priced 
during recent years. (These various 
groups are not, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive.) At present prices goods in shape 
for consumption and use by individual 
consumers are worth 11 per cent more, 
in terms of commodities than they were 
in 1913. Among these goods those which 
are products of manufacture stand 12 
per cent above their 1913 purchasing 
power, and 3.9 per cent above the level 
of July, 1929. Highest in price among 
these goods are non-foods, which have 
been particularly insensitive to the drop 
in general prices. These stood in Sep- 
tember 23 per cent above their 1913 
values and 7.3 per cent above their July, 
1929, values. 

The chief problem posed by these 
conditions is how the flow of goods 
to consumers is to be maintained, and 
stimulated, with consumers’ goods thus 
over-valued in comparison with earlier 
standards. After the depression of 1921 
the economic advance was resumed 
without a complete restoration of pre- 











war relations among the different ele. 
ments of the price system. The solu- 
tion of that problem was facilitated by 
an extraordinary and unprecedented in- 
crease in industrial productivity—an 
advance of 16.3 per cent in output per 
wage-earner between 1921 and 1923, on 
top of an increase of 4.0 per cent be- 
tween 1919 and 1921. The aggregate 
purchasing power of agricultural pro- 
ducers and of producers of certain other 
raw materials remained low, but this 
remarkable gain in industrial produc- 
tivity, a concurrent growth in physical 
volume of production, and the position 
of marked price advantage enjoyed by 
manufacturing producers after 1921 
permitted a great advance in the aggre- 
gate purchasing power of industrial 
wage-earners and of other groups draw- 
ing their incomes from manufacturing 
industries. The increased purchasing 
power of these groups and the opening 
up of new foreign markets more than 
atoned for the low purchasing power 
of agricultural producers. These con- 
ditions permitted the free flow of goods 
to consumers, even though such goods 
were relatively high-priced. 

It is possible that the next two years 
will see a rebound from the pit of de- 
pression similar to that occurring be- 
tween 1921 and 1923. We cannot be 
sure, however, that certain of the con- 
ditions that stimulated revival af- 
ter 1921 will prevail in the immediate 
future. A continuing advance in in- 
dustrial productivity is to be expected, 
but it would be remarkable if the rate’ 
of gain which prevailed between 1921 
and 1923 were to be duplicated. An 
advance in volume of manufacturing 
production similar to that which oc- 
curred between 1921 and 1923, an ad- 
vance without precedent in our recent 
history, cannot be counted on. It does 
not, therefore, appear probable that we 
shall see such a sharp gain in the pur- 
chasing power of groups drawing their 
incomes from manufacturing indus- 
tries as was made between 1921 and 
1923. The low purchasing power pre- 
vailing among agricultural producers 
in 1921 is duplicated today. The buy- 
ing power of important foreign pro- 
ducers of raw materials has been cur- 
tailed; for this, and for other reasons, 
we can hardly expect such an increase 
in our foreign sales as was scored after 
the last major depression. 

The immediate significance of recent 
changes in prices and in purchasing 
power is brought out by the following 
comparison. Between September, 1929, 
and September, 1930, aggregate factory 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FEATURES THAT CUT COSTS 


This machine, which posts several related records in one opera- 
tion, has so many automatic features that it greatly simplifies 
and cuts the cost of bookkeeping. 


For example, it prints complete date—month, day and year— 
automatically, or by the depression of a single key. Selects 
columns automatically. Automatically aligns dollars under 
dollars, cents under cents. Automatically computes credit bal- 
ances and prints them in red. Prints balances and totals by one 
key depression. Permits correcting of errors in key depressions 
before amounts are printed or added. Returns carriage electrically. 


Call the local Burroughs office for more 
information or for a complete demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6182 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to Burroughs please mention Credit Monthly 




































































































































































































































































































COREIDERCE PROB 


A Readers’ Comment 


The article which appeared in the 
Insurance Digest in September under 
the heading “Current Developments in 
Unemployment Insurance” was not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
Use & Occupancy Insurance is designed 
or used as an unemployment relief 
measure. Mr. P. D. Betterley, assistant 
treasurer, Graton & Knight Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, writes the 
following letter to Crepir MONTHLY 
in this connection: 

“The article states that Use & Oc- 
cupancy insurance provided good tem- 
porary coverage for unemployment in 
case a plant is destroyed by fire owing 
to the fact that policy calls for the in- 
sured’s entire payroll not exceeding 
ninety days. There are many forms 
of U. & O. insurance, and this one is 
new to the writer. Such a clause would 
seem to require that the amount of in- 
surance be placed on full payroll, 
whereas no firm would be likely to con- 
tinue all employees for any such length 
of time as ninety days following a fire. 
Unskilled labor would naturally be 
laid off and others temporarily sus- 
pended. The more skilled, the super- 
visors and executives would be retained 
to protect the business, and while it 
does operate as Unemployment Insur- 
ance for some of those persons, the 
more poorly paid suspended employees 
need such assistance far more. 

“I do not think that U. & O. insur- 
ance was ever intended as an unem- 
ployment relief measure, certainly it 
would be detrimental to the average 
business to purchase U. & O. insurance 
on that basis. The insurance is taken 
out to protect the business against loss 
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As the credit executive is in closer contact with 
the insurance field than any other business man 
excepting the insurance man himself, the Insur- 
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ance Digest has been inaugurated to fill the 
need of the credit fraternity for insurance news 
and information. 


due to interruption. If we were to 
incorporate the principle of insuring the 
employees against their losses due to 
unemployment, I am quite sure the 
U. & O. rates would immediately in- 
crease for all inclusion of the entire 
payroll and not that part which must 
necessarily continue during the period 
of interruption due to peril insured 
against.” 


Have a Talk With Yourself About 


Loss of Profits Insurance 


The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company presents the 
question of Loss of Profits Insurance 
or what is often called U. & O. and 
Business Interruption Indemnity in the 
following original and interesting way: 

“Supposing a fire occurred in my 
premises,” the business man will re- 
flect, “‘which rendered it impossible 
for me to carry on my business for 
several months, what would my posi- 
tion be at the end of that time? My 
net profits last year amounted to so 
much. Can I afford, or am I prepared 
to lose this amount? 

““Not withstanding that my busi- 
ness had come to a standstill, I should, 
of course, have to meet various Fixed 
Charges, such as Interest on Loans, 
Salaries of my Permanent Staff, Insur- 
sance, Advertising, Rent and Taxes and 
the like. 

““*Moreover, it might be absolutely 





necessary for me to take temporary 
premises at an enhanced rental, and to 
pay high prices in various directions in 
order to keep my business going; for in 
my case, to suspend it entirely would 
mean a serious loss of trade if not ruin. 
With my income dried up at its source, 
could I provide these necessary ex- 
penses without serious financial em- 
barrassment?’ ” P 


Walter H. Bennett Answers a Critic 
of Insurance Administration 


Walter H. Bennett’s article, ‘‘Dam 
Impersonal Insurance” in the October 
issue of Crepir MONTHLY called forth 
a letter from a CrepiIr MONTHLY reader 
in Kansas describing the reader’s experi- 
ence with impersonal insurance admin- 
istration. This letter was sent to Mr. 
Bennett who is Secretary-Counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He makes the following com- 
ments upon it: 


“In the first place, permit me to 
thank you for the opportunity of read- 
ing the letter from your Kansas sub- 
scriber. He therein reflects certain 
criticism on the business of insurance, 
or rather specifically on some insurance 
company and some insurance agent, be- 
cause of his unsatisfactory experience 
with them. I note he states that he 
had been paying four hundred to five 
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hundred dollars a year for parcel post 
insurance, with a loss record running 
from ten to twenty-five dollars a year. 
This is a most astonishing and certainly 


a most unusual record. Any assured 
running losses on parcel post insurance, 
or any other kind of insurance for that 
matter, of only ten or twenty-five dol- 
lars a year, has no business, in my 
opinion, paying insurance premiums to 
cover such losses at the rate of four 
hundred to five hundred dollars a year. 
Such a man ought instantly to become 
a self-insurer. He can certainly afford 
to carry such negligible losses and has 
no need for insurance. 


“Now the example cited is so far 
afield from the ordinary run of insur- 
ance as to be totally invaluable as an 
illustration of the necessity for insur- 
ance protection. 


“fam reliably informed that the 
pure loss ratio on parcel post insurance 
runs from fifty to sixty per cent. of 
the premium collected. The adminis- 
tration and selling expenses of insur- 
ance companies, with state taxes and 
a multitude of charges assessed against 
all insurance premiums absorbs the re- 
mainder of the premium, with little or 
no profit to the companies writing the 
line. 

“Nevertheless, these so-called side- 
lines are desired by insurance compa- 
nies, for the reason that they often 
lead to other valuable and sizeable in- 
surance business; 2nd ordinarily an in- 
surance agent views this line of insur- 
ance in the same light, i.e., as a part of 
the full and complete service that 
ought to be rendered by every agent 
to his customer. 


“Now, specifically approaching the 
complaint of your Kansas subscriber 
about claims and loss adjustments, I 
am sympathetic with his idea, and al- 
together out of patience with any ac- 
tion such as he describes on the part 
of any insurance agent. If and when a 
local agent does not care to waste his 
time in handling a claim for two or 
three dollars, so that it results in the 
assured having to send a clerk to the 
agent to get papers for a loss claim, 
correspond with his customer to get 
an affidavit of loss, then himself pre- 
paring the claim papers and mailing 
them back to the agent, then wait on 
the convenience of the insurance com- 
pany to pass the claim and pay it, then 
and in such case such local agent ought 
to be out of the insurance business. 

“It is to be- admitted, with regret, 
that the business of insurance contains 
within its ranks a sizeable number of 
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incompetent, irresponsible and ignor- 
ant insurance agents, who misrepresent 
the great business of insurance. It 
may be that our Kansas friend was un- 
fortunate in having business transac- 
tions with such a one. No reputable 
first-class service-giving agent would 
ever permit a practice such as your 
subscriber describes. A worthwhile 
agent does not discriminate in the 
amount of service to be rendered by 
him in case of loss, because of the size 
of the claim. He knows when he sells 
parcel post insurance that the claims 
are always very small. He takes upon 
himself the obligation to give to such 
claims the same proportionate time and 
attention that is required on any other 
loss. By this service he cultivates good 
will and additional business. It is a 
most short-sighted policy on the part 
of any agent to neglect any kind of a 
movement entering into the business 
with which he is connected. In other 
words, a complete service is required 
of any agent to follow through during 
the life of the policy. When he neg- 
lects this complete service, he to that 
extent neglects his duty and violates 
an obligation he owes to the public 
and the companies which he represents. 

“If I found a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
acting toward any assured as the Kan- 
sas business man charges, I would not 
hesitate to present to him the same 
views herein expressed.” 


Additional Payroll Coverage 


Among the innovations in Burglary 
and Theft Insurance is a new form of 
payroll coverage. There have recently 
been several instances where large in- 
dustrial concerns were held up on pay 
day after many employees had already 
received their wages and others were 
Waiting in line for payment. Not only 
was the remaining payroll taken by the 
robbers, but the employees standing 
near the Paymaster’s office were forced 
to give up any money they had already 
received. 

The’ standard endorsement which has 
now been prepared will extend the 
Paymaster Robbery Policy without ad- 
ditional premium to cover money and 
checks distributed to the assured’s em- 
ployees, provided that the robbery oc- 
curs inside the assured’s premises on the 
same day that these employees are paid 
off, and that at the same time there is a 


When writing to Springfield Fire 8 Marine Insurance Co. please mention Credit Monthly 
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@ have a definite, workable knowl- 
edge of insurance principles 

























the various 


necessary insurance coverages 


@ are familiar with 





@ insist that their credit risks be 
safeguarded with complete insurance 
protection 





@ know that among the many sound 
stock fire insurance companies whose 
policies mean absolute protection for 
credit collateral, the “Springfield” 
is outstanding. 






Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. 
George G. Bulkley, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Established | Cash Capital 


$5,000,000 





Over 80 years of Property Protection 


robbery or attempted robbery of the 
paymaster. 


Are You Fully Protected 
Against Burglary 7 


Out of a total of 47,312 grave of- 
fenses in a recent month, 44,419 or 94 
per cent. involved robbery, burglary, 
larceny and theft, (including automo- 
bile thefts) according to the Bureaw 
of Investigation of the United States 
Department of Justice. Excluding au- 
tomobile thefts, the number of offenses 
comprising robbery, burglary, larceny 
and theft constituted 69 per cent. of 
the grand total. This means that ap- 
proximately 7 out of ten of all grave 
offenses have to do with attempts to 
get money or goods by unlawful means. 

A summary of these figures, made by 
the Travelers, brings out the fact 
that residents and places of business im 
comparatively small towns and cities 
need burglary and robbery insurance 
even more than do residents and busi- 
ness establishments of larger centers, 
for out of the 746 cities included im 
the survey, 459 had populations of be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 and only 6% 
had populations exceeding 100,000. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































How Prices Misbehave 
(Continued from page 34) 


payrolls, as measured by the revised in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
clined 24.5 per cent. The prices of 
processed consumers’ goods, at whole- 
sale, fell 10.3 per cent during the same 
period. This means that the volume 
of such goods that could have been sold 
to industrial wage-earners if they were 
buying at wholesale (without change 
in the proportion of their incomes ex- 
pended for such goods) declined ap- 
proximately 16 per cent during this 12- 
month period. If retail prices of these 
goods in the country at large were used 
in this comparison, the drop in volume 
of potential sales would be greater than 
that indicated, for in this as in other 
periods of recession retail prices have 
lagged behind wholesale prices. 

The shattering of established price 
relations is not a necessary barrier to 
economic recovery. A modern economic 
. system, sensitive as it is to disturbances, 
possesses the virtue of flexibility. It 
functions not under one rigorously pre- 
scribed set of conditions, but adapts it- 
self to a variety of alternative situa- 
tions. (Such adaptations are not neces- 
sarily either prompt or painless.) After 
a violent break an economic advance is 
perhaps more often resumed through 
adaptation to changed conditions than 
through a return to pre-existing rela- 
tions. For this reason it is not possible 
to define accurately in advance the con- 
ditions of economic recovery. The ex- 
istence of altered price relations which 
might be adverse to prompt revival 
could be offset by favorable conditions 
elsewhere in the economic system, as was 
the case during the recovery of 1921- 
22. But unless such favorable condi- 
tions develop, price inequalities may be 
a factor of some importance during eco- 
nomic revival. 

We cannot now be sure that the 
price recession associated with the pres- 
ent business decline has run its course. 
The figures we have cited, based upon 
the most recent detailed quotations 
available, do not by any means repre- 
sent a final situation. The condition re- 
vealed by these figures, a condition 
marked by relatively high prices to con- 
sumers, and by relatively low prices for 
goods on which the incomes of import- 
ant consuming groups depend, is prob- 
ably not conducive to prompt recovery. 
An equalization of the values of con- 
sumers’ goods and of other commodi- 
ties, an equalization which might be ac- 
complished through an advance in the 
prices of other commodities or through 


further liquidation in the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods, would assist in breaking 
the jam which is at present obstructing 
the free flow of goods to final consum- 
ers. Some approach to equalization may 
result from the play of economic forces 
during the months immediately abead. 


Is Your Bankrupt Debtor 


on the Riviera? 
(Continued from page 7) 


necessity for further reform of the 
American system. 

The application for a discharge, 
(which the Referees unanimously agreed 
contained no facts which would give a 
Court in the United States authority to 
refuse the application), was as follows: 

“May it please the Court: I operate 
a couple of retail dry goods stores. Last 
year I borrowed $20,000 from a local 
bank for the purpose of my business. 
After I got it, I changed my mind and 
blew it all in at the race-track. I will 
be glad to take your Honor there and 
introduce you to some of the boys, if 
you don’t believe my story. 

“Though I knew that my business 
had been insolvent for a couple of years, 
I continued to trade. I gradually sold 
off my merchandise at a sacrifice and 
consumed the proceeds (about $200,- 
000) in riotous living on Broadway and 
in paying back some of my relatives to 
whom I owed money. I paid these rela- 
tives off about a week before the bank- 
ruptcy. They have departed from the 
jurisdiction and I don’t know where 
they are, but doubtless they will turn 
up when I have obtained my discharge. 
My principal creditors brought suit 
against me upon absolutely bona fide 
claims, but I spent some of the money 
[ had borrowed from them to hire a re- 
sourceful lawyer who succeeded for a 
long time in stalling off the trial, by 
frivolous defenses. I couldn’t be both- 
ered with keeping any books of account, 
but I have some records here, a bunch 
of vouchers and a lot of old memoranda, 
from which all of the above-mentioned 
transactions can be ascertained, if you 
want to take the trouble. 

“For the past year or so I have com- 
pletely neglected my business. I knew 
it was going to pot and I left it in 
charge of my brother-in-law, a young 
man of loose morals and no ability at 
all, but I owed him some money and he 
was able to get it back out of his salary. 
I didn’t mind this bankruptcy, because 
I had an old aunt who had provided for 


me abundantly in her will, and was cer- 





tain to die fairly soon. When I heard 
that she was on her death-bed, I filed 
this petition in bankruptcy. A couple 
of days later she expired and left me a 
million dollars. I was just in time, you 
see. 
“My schedules in bankruptcy which 
are absolutely true, show that I owe 
$350,000 and have no assets at all ex- 
cept an old Ford delivery wagon worth 
about $30, which it will cost you about 
$50 to appraise. I believe the garage 
man had a lien on it, but I am not quite 
sure. You can easily find out. I forgot 
to say that I also own an office building, 
but that happens to be exempt as a 
homestead under the peculiar laws of 
my domicile. If it would interest you, 
I may also add that three years ago I did 
business under an assumed name on the 
West Coast. The business went to 
smash under practically the same cir- 
cumstances as those just outlined, but I 
succeeded in jamming through a settle- 
ment by means of a common law assign- 
ment, for five per cent. in cash and ten 
per cent. in notes. The notes were 
never paid, but I had to buy off some 
of the creditors to get the thing 
through. A year before that I was the 
president of a corporation which went 
into bankruptcy. Two years before 
that I went through a successful per- 
sonal bankruptcy. Now I am off for 
the Riviera with Auntie’s million dol- 
lars, but meanwhile I would just like 
to get that little matter of my dis- 
charge fixed up so that I won’t be 
worried about those $350,000 of debts 
while I am gone.” 


Don't Hire a Delivery Boy 
(Continued from page 9) 


average size needs to maintain his sta- 
bility, protect the investment of his 
stockholders and continue his business 
as a going concern. 

Rather a bewildering array, yet only 
by full protection can the business man 
hope for proper protection. Fire In- 
surance won’t help him if a trusted 
employee absconds with the day’s re- 
ceipts; nor will Windstorm Insurance 
pay his loss if his safe is robbed, or his 
payroll messenger held up. 

These last mentioned losses are small 
in comparison to the awards of gener- 
ous juries in liability cases, two of 
whom have recently handed out ver- 
dicts of $50,000, when a woman was 
struck by a metal cash carrier in a 
grocery store and $110,000, when a 
millhand on board a ferry boat was 
pinned between two trucks belonging 
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to different companies. His counsel 
told the court that he would be an in- 
valid for life as a result of his injuries. 

With jury awards like these a matter 
of daily record, it is safe to say that the 
insurance agent, like the lawyer, has 
come to have some acquaintance with 
the law. The average business man does 
not attempt to keep himself informed 
as to the number of laws on the stat- 
ute books of the nation, nor even of 
those on the books of his own state. 
When in need of legal counsel, he turns 
to his lawyer. 


And so, today business is turning 
more and more to the insurance man 
who by reason of training, experience 
and a strict application to the business 
of insurance is fast becoming a special- 
ist, worthy of being rated on a par 
with the lawyer, engineer or other pro- 
fessional men to whom business turns 
for authoritative advice. 

As the lawyer has his library and the 
engineer his blue prints, so has the in- 
surance man sources of information— 
endless atlases in which are mapped the 
stores and buildings in every city of 
the nation with data on _ industries, 
exact information on fire protection, 
precise evaluation of risks, rating man- 
uals, charts, graphs and a whole galaxy 
of special instructions. Each one of 
these is, in its field, as technical a sub- 
ject as any that the lawyer or the en- 
gineer may be asked to give advice 
upon. 

Certainly these subjects are too tech- 
nical, too involved and require too 
much time for any one man in a cor- 
poration, whether he be treasurer, gen- 
eral manager or credit man, to under- 
take their analysis without professional 
assistance. 

As a matter of fact, why should an 
executive, as busy as the credit man, 
have to bother himself with the details 
of insurance? From all I hear he has 
enough to do. Salesmen assert that 
every man who signs an order is 
“good;” the treasurer insists upon no 
“past-due” accounts; the president 
pleads for “speedier collections;” and 
the sales manager for a “more liberal 
credit policy.” 

Verily, the credit man is a much 
harassed individual. Yet he must rec- 
ognize the importance of insurance and 
see to it that it is so inclusive that 
there is no loophole for assets, accumu- 
lated through diligence and hard work, 
to slip out by way of generous jury 
awards, or through some uninsured loss. 

To whom shall he turn, then, for in- 
surance knowledge—knowledge that 
will be inclusive, accurate, informative? 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS 


ORDER BLANKS 


MANIFOLD ORDER BOOKS 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
Buy your Office and Factory Forms from a Manufacturer who specializes 


LOW PRICES 


Because of Unique Production Methods, made possible by NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION, we can quote Volume Prices on small quantities of 


in making them. 


your Special Forms. 


ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 
THE WORKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $400,000.00 
1200 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Suppliers of Standardized Forms to National Association of Credit Men 


The insurance agent can help him. 
But he must be a trained insurance 
agent. There is no difference in the 
rate charged by the policy peddler and 
the rate charged by the insurance ad- 
visor, but there is a world of difference 
in the service rendered. Encouraging 
the latter, the man who by training, 
experience and close application to bus- 
iness has become an expert in insurance, 
automatically discourages the former, 
and benefits the policyholder. 

“From my general experience in 
placing insurance,” says the insurance 
manager of one of the largest mercan- 
tile concerns in the Middle West, “I 
have drawn one general conclusion. 
The business man who gets first class 
insurance knowledge, either in person, 
or in the person of some one upon 
whom he can depend, will have few re- 


grets when his policies become claims.” 


How We Do It 


(Continued from page 13) 
undesirable. Why let a salesman work 
hard to sell and then turn his order 
down? Besides the discouragement of 
the salesman, there is the problem of 
trying to deliver the order on terms 
other than credit. There are instances 
too, when we can suggest methods of 
selling which assist the salesmen in their 
approach to a new customer. 

Our Credit Department is vitally in- 
terested in our sales and we know our 
Sales Department all along the line is in- 
terested in our work as well. Reference 
to the work of either in a disparaging or 
distasteful way is a thing of the past. 
I know many who read this will envy 
such a relationship. We are all proud of 
it and are always praising each other. 

Many years ago I established a method 
of aging our accounts, showing the 
amount owing by months, up to six 


months. By this method, I can quickly © 


learn the age of any account on our 


books. 


A record of all accounts comes to my 
department the first of each month. A 
summary of these reports is made 
monthly and submitted with comments 
to our Executives, if there are some ac- 
counts which I think should be brought 
to their attention. This report shows the 
total outstanding at close of month, 
total past due, and amount 30, 60 and 
90 days beyond terms, also percentage 
of each to total outstanding. The 
percentage of accounts outstanding to 
total sales for the month is a part of the 
report. A comparative statement with 
previous month is shown. This gives a 
concise picture of our receivables for 
busy executives, and I find them in- 
terested in it. 

A daily report of all collections from 
each one of our offices is forwarded to 
the Executive Credit Department and 
our records are checked daily showing 
progress of collections in every Division. 
Copies of letters written by our Di- 
visional Credit Managers are forwarded 
to us also, and this makes it possible for 
us to be in close touch at all times with 
all credit operations. 

The installation of this system has 
meant a great saving to our company. 

Shortly after the plan was started our 

total outstandings were reduced about 
$500,000. Calculate the saving in in- 
terest alone, and in addition what is 
saved in prompt collections when an 
insolvent account is encountered. The 
system has paid large dividends over a 
period of many years operation. 


Interest on past due balances is 
charged each month. This policy was 
adopted many years ago, and I believe 
it is sound business to do so. Profit an- 
ticipated on the sale of merchandise 
cannot be realized if accounts become 
delinquent, unless the merchant pays 
for the use of the money you invest in 
his business. It is a fact known to all 
who have given the matter thoughtful 
consideration, that the profit on sales 


When writing to The Workman Mfg. Co. please mention Credit Monthly 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































One Month's Convictions 


Fraud Prevention Department of the National Association of Credit Men 


SEPTEMBER, 1930 


Case INDIVIDUAL 


Max V. Cohen, 
176 E. 127th St., 
New York City 
(Men’s Shirts) 


Cohen, Max V. 


Stone Bros. Upholstering Co., Stone, Richard C. 
2395 Pacific Sr., Stone, Morris 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Upholstering) 


Samuel Toll, 
1910 W. Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Jewelry & Genl. Mdse.) 


Samuel Toll 


Joseph H. Gross, 
210 No. 15th St., 
Philadelpia, Pa. 
(Mfr. dresses) 


Joseph H. Gross 


Benjamin Booker, tdg. as 
National Mfg. Co., 
39 No. 9t St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Women's apparel ) 


Benjamin Booker 


Emil Moroni, 
Johnson City, Ill. 
(Furn. & Gro. 


William Dean 


CHARGE SENTENCE 


Concealment of Assets 1 year sus. 
Probation § yrs 


Concealment of Assets 1 yr. & 1 day 
Concealment of Assets 6 mths. sus.—i yr. pro- 


bation 


Use of mails to defraud 6 months in Mercer County 


Jail 


Concealment of Assets Fined $500 


Concealment of Assets Fined $250 


Conspiracy to conceal 1 yr. & 1 day, Leaven- 
assets, worth Penitentiary 


Total of 993 Convictions from June 1, 1925 to September 30, 1930 


vanishes at a certain point if payment 
of the obligation is not received on or 
before that date. It is not the same 
for all lines of business, but where mar- 
gins are small, as in ours, quick turn- 
over of accounts receivable is important 
and reflects increased profit. Conse- 
quently we believe in charging interest 
on past due accounts, and have very 
little difficulty in collecting it. 

A merchant who is willing to pay a 
rate of interest, in excess of what his 
bank charges, often is in no position 
financially to do so. In such cases we 
have an understanding with the cus- 
tomer whereby a reducing payment plan 
is arranged. Accounts showing large 
balances past due are closely analyzed 
and statements of financial condition 
required. I have made it my responsi- 
bility to familiarize myself with the 
business of our customers so I can talk 
intelligently with them and suggest 
methods which will be helpful. 

It is necessary to expect losses when 
doing business on credit terms. Some 
provision must be made to absorb them. 
The expected loss varies depending upon 
the class of trade sold, but in our ex- 
perience, it has been definitely estab- 
lished that a reserve of one-quarter of 
one per cent. of total sales (money 
value) is ample to care for any losses 
sustained. Credit is not given promis- 
cuously because this reserve is provided, 
nor is hazardous business accepted if we 


know it to be such. That would be 





like taking the money out of our bank 
and throwing it in the sea. 

Bad debts are transferred each month 
to our Doubtful Accounts Receivable 
ledger and when no further recoveries 
are possible, the balance is charged to 
the Reserve provided for that purpose 
as mentioned above. 

I find it a good policy occasionally 
to issue a bulletin from the Executive 
Credit Department, having particular 
reference to collections and other phases 
of our Credit Operations, and place one 
in the hands of each salesmen as well 
as the Sales Managers. These should be 
short and to the point. It is not ad- 
visable to send them out too often as the 
salesman receives a great deal of ma- 
terial from the Sales and Advertising 
Departments. It provides a means of 
contact with the salesmen whom I could 
not reach otherwise. I try to make the 
bulletins interesting and educational, but 
not dogmatic. 

I believe in efficiency, and the use 
of Ediphone machines in the Depart- 
ment has speeded up our work, because 
it not only saves my time, but that of 
my secretary as well. The Ediphone is 
always at my desk and ready to respond 
to any and all demands made upon it. 
There is much detail work in a Credit 
Department handling the volume we 
do, and much of it is done by my secre- 
tary, who would find it impossible were 
she compelled to take dictation of all 
letters in shorthand. 





Our bookkeeping is done by machin- 
ery and as a rule the operators do noth- 
ing else but posting and balancing their 
books at end of month. Statements are 
mailed to the trade once a month, ex- 
cept in special cases when they are re- 
quested bi-monthly. I believe in get- 
ting them out promptly as it is a great 
aid to collections. 

I do not claim any power which en- 
ables me to prophesy what may occur 
in the field of credit in the future, but 
I do believe credit management is rap- 
idly developing into a science in place 
of the guess work of the past. Chang- 
ing methods of merchandising bring 
new complications, requiring analysis by 
the Credit Executive. Today the ques- 
tion of volume continues to be an in- 
teresting and absorbing topic. Prac- 
tically every business could do a large 
volume if it could disregard the ever 
present risk factor. The expansion of 
volume without careful credit supervi- 
sion and study of future prices, must 
eventually result in competition detri- 
mental to all, demoralization of trade 
and heavy credit losses. 

This is not a period in which the 
Credit Executive can idle his time away 
and expect to cope with the problems of 
tomorrow. Times are rapidly changing, 
and the progressive Credit Executive 
must be a student. He must be a read- 
er to keep track of the many indicators 
of trends and conditions and he must be 
able to apply them to his particular field 
of activity. 


Instalment Selling and Financ- 
ing 
(Continued from page 17) 


sideration is collection, namely, the 
getting the business off of the 
books of the company through the li- 
quidation of the receivables by their 
collection. The wealth of accumu- 
lated experience demonstrates that the 
user of instalment credit shows a con- 
stant and uniform tendency toward 
payment. Substantially all of the col- 
lections come in without effort and it 
is only a very small percentage of the 
whole that requires extraordinary col- 
lection efforts. This has continued to 
be the experience even in the past year. 

I have, of course, the greater inti- 
macy with the figures and experience 
of our own institution, and in speaking 
of our experience, I know its accuracy 
and satisfactory character. Taking 
the volume of instalment receivables 
and other receivables somewhat akin 
thereto in our portfolio at December 
31, 1929, and adding thereto the quan- 
tity of paper acquired in the first nine 
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months of 1930, we find that the un- 
collected and unmatured part of this 
total volume is only approximately 30 
per cent of the aggregate. In other 
words, taking the aggregate paper in 
the portfolio at December 31, 1929, 
adding thereto the total acquisitions 
during the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30th, this year, approximately 70 
per cent of this paper has reached ma- 
turity and has been paid. The best evi- 
dence of the collectibility of paper is 
its payment, as that removes the ques- 
tion of its soundness from further con- 
sideration. It substitutes a_ realized 
condition fer a theory. 


Notwithstanding the fact that in- 
dustry as a whole has not had the most 
satisfactory results in the current year, 
and that in fact much red ink has been 
consumed, the finance companies whose 
figures are reported, have, I believe, 
all shown substantial net profits for the 
reporting period of the year. I fancy 
that fiscal policies and accounting 
practices have, to a large extent, con- 
tributed to this for the following rea- 
sons: Firstly, finance companies have 
only cash resources and _ receivables 


which are constantly liquidating into 
cash. They have few fixed investments, 
no plant or physical inventory account; 


their commodity is money; they base 
their charges on the cost of money plus 
the cost of their service and a resonable 
profit consistent with competitive con- 
ditions added thereto. Consequently, 
on the determination of their rates, 
they know in advance the returns that 
will flow to them, assuming as they 
must, the collectibility of their receiv- 
ables. And an important factor in es- 
tablishing their basic costs is the addi- 
tion of an amount deemed adequate to 
create sufficient loss reserves. As a 
concomitant, when paper is acquired 
the discount or finance charge is not 
immediately covered into profits but 
only a small part is taken into profits 
in the first month and the balance rat- 
ably spread over the number of suc- 
ceeding months that the paper has to 
run. Accordingly, an examination of 
the balance sheet of most of the 
finance companies will disclose a con- 
formity to this method of accounting, 
and will disclose two separate reserves, 
the first a reserve for deferred income, 
that is to say, discounts and service 
charges collected in advance and not 
yet earned, and reserves for losses and 
contingencies. 

The portfolio of our organization, as 
shown in our report as of June 30th 
last, amounted to approximately $170,- 
000,000. On the liability side we had 
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set up a deferred income account of 
over 544 million dollars, constituting 
charges received but not yet taken into 
earnings and as provision for future 
cost of operations. There also appeared 
cn the liability side reserves for losses 
and contingencies in excess of 3 million 
dollars, which was almost 2% of the 
then existing portfolio. And this con- 
stituted a clean loss and contingency 
reserve in view of the fact that all 
previously known losses have been com- 
pletely charged off. 

Collection procedure has been de- 
veloped to a point of high efficiency by 
the finance companies and one of their 
cardinal principles is the rigidity with 
which payment of the early instal- 
ments is insisted upon. Nothing is so 
important as inculcating the habit of 
promptness on the part of the debtor. 
Indulgences and lack of insistence in 
the early stages of the maturing instal- 
ments would create bad payment habits, 
resulting in subsequent excessive collec- 
tion expenses and increasing possibility 
of losses. Collection results are undoubt- 
edly supported by the fact that instal- 
ment purchasers are probably far less 
imprudent in making their commit- 
ments than the theorists have assumed. 
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Entering into an instalment obligation 
upon the part of the average man in the 
street probably implies a family deliber- 
ation and concurrence in the proposed 
purchase by the wife who has carefully 
considered the charges upon and the 
elasticity of the family budget. As a 
consequence, the paper has the virtue of 
being an expression of a deliberate and 
honest intention to pay, which is proved 
in the performance. Furthermore, the 
obligation is almost invariably not one 
which must of necessity be created; that 
is to say, it is not an obligation in- 
curred to fill a gap created by a past in- 
cident or misfortune which would be 
one in respect of which no correspond- 
ing asset is received. 

The common conception of the ap- 
plication of instalment credit is that it 
only runs to the financing of small price 
commodities of more or less personal 
and otherwise desirable use. Such is 
not the fact. The principle has been 
applied to the financing of paper in a 
very large number of diversified lines, 
and we are today financing paper of this 
type in over seventy different lines of 
industry. A complete enumeration of 
the number of commodities financed on 

(Continued on page 43) 





This is a question you ask when sizing up a prospective 


creditor. 


him along? 


If fire comes, will sound insurance carry 


Yes—if his insurance protection 


has been carefully worked out by an 


Etna Fire Group agent 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2) WORLD 
Aes hy 


When writing to Aetna Insurance Co. please mention Credit Monthly 





























































































































































































































The Business Library is the window 
through which you may see the 
panorama of business progress and 


development. 


Strong —Edited by Burgess 


INTERPRETATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
POLICY IN THE SPEECHES AND WRIT- 
INGS OF BENJAMIN STRONG. Edited by 
Dr. W. Randolph Burgess. Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. 1930. 343 pp. $4.00. 





In view of the important part played by 
the National Association of Credit Men in 
the establishment, the development and the 
defense of the Federal Reserve, we are con- 
stantly urging credit executives, by spoken 
and written word, to broaden and deepen 
their knowledge of the great System that 
has done so much to stabilize American 
commerce and finance. 

“The Reserve Banks and the Money 
Market” afforded a choice opportunity in 
that direction, and Dr. Burgess, now depu- 
ty governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has made another fine con- 
tribution by editing the speeches and 
writings of the Bank’s first governor, Ben- 
jamin Strong. 

Governor Strong served from the time 
the Bank opened for business on November 
16, 1914, until the day of his death, Oc- 
tober 16, 1928. The London Economist, in 
its issue of October 20, 1928, printed a 
tribute such as has rarely if ever been paid 
to an American by an English publication, 
and the: Board of Directors of the Federai 
Reserve Bank of New York adopted a 
resolution, written by Owen D. Young, 
which included this paragraph: “The good 
understanding of the central banks of the 
world and their good will toward each 
other have resulted in effective co-operation 
and have yielded practical results. It is 
not too much to say that Benjamin Strong 
was the father of that movement and its 
guiding spirit. Not until the history of 
finance during the war and after and the 
story of the reconstruction of the curren- 
cies of the world shall have been written 
can it be known what a significant part 
he played in this most important work.” 

The material, carefully and sympatheti- 
cally edited and arranged by the Gover- 
nor’s friend and associate, Dr. Burgess, in- 
cludes addresses made before various asso- 
ciations of bankers, the ‘Four-Minute 
Men,” a mass meeting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1918, a luncheon to Carter 
Glass, the Army War College, the students 
of the Harvard University Graduate School 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Included also are an article from the 
North American Review and _ testimony 
given at hearings before the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance (London, May, 1926). 

Dr. Burgess is, we happen to know, a 
very busy man. But we hope that in view 
of the fact that he used in this book only 
about half of the available material, and 


THIS MONTH'S BUSINESS 
BOOK 


LETTERS THAT COLLECT. John Whyte and F. R. Orte 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1930. 421 pp. $5.00. 


To many credit managers this book will come 
as a personal message, as Dr. Whyte was for 
several years the Association’s director of Edu- 
cation and Research, and Mr. Otte’s articles 
have appeared frequently in the Credit Month- 
ly. Dr. Whyte was also co-author, with former 
Executive Manager J. H. Tregoe, of “Effective 
Collection Letters.” 


As one of the hardest problems of the collec- 
tion manager is to “get attention,” the authors 
do well to bear down hard on the importance 
of contrast in collection correspondence. Con- 
trast may be achieved in three ways: (1) by 
the wording of the appeal; (2) by the form of 
the appeal (paper, letterhead, paragraphing, 
stickers, telegrams, registered and special de- 
livery letters, etc.); and (3) by a new com- 
bination of both words and form. 


The authors show how the use of such con- 
trasts helps to sell the customer on the necessity 
of paying his bills promptly, But the collection 
manager can do more than this. He can sell 
the collection policy of the house he represents; 
he can sell the good will of his house by using 
the right kind of letters; and he can directly 
stimulate sales through a policy of “selling 
through collections.” 


Many types of collection letters are incor- 
porated in the text. They include letters com- 
bining collections with sales; special seasonal 
appeals; the complete collection correspondence 
of concerns that have worked out a distinctive 
house policy; and a remarkable collection of 
unusual statement forms, “stunt” letters and 
stickers. 


In a brief but admirable Foreword, Frank D. 
Rock, former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, brings out the point that 
while there is ample justification for the charg- 
ing of interest on past dues, the policy of the 
seller should rather be one of insisting on the 
proper observation of terms, thus obviating the 
necessity of an interest charge. 


The seller should, says Mr. Rock, make sure 
of selling terms with the merchandise. Every 
sale is a contract, whereby the seller obligates 
himself to deliver certain quantities of mer- 
chandise at an agreed price. The buyer, as 
the second party, is obligated to carry out his 
agreement to settle the account at or about 
the maturity date. This is good sound credit 
doctrine, and fits in perfectly with the com- 
prehensive and useful selection of credit and 
collection letters which Dr. Whyte and Mr. 
Otte contribute to the credit manager’s kit 
of indispensable tools. 
































Conducted by 
Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Education and Research 


N. A. CM. 


drew not at all on personal or confidential 
communications, he will sooner or later, 
and preferably sooner, find time to write 
a complete account of the life and work 
of Governor Strong. Here was a great 
banker, but also, to quote again from Owen 
D. Young’s resolution, “a man of energy 
and courage, a man of resolute character 
and tenacity of purpose, a man of sym- 
pathy and understanding, a mam of wide 
acquaintance and tender friendships—a man 
of cheerfulness.” 


For a Nation of Speculators 


SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN COMMON 
STOCKS. William Law. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. N. Y. 1930. 420 pp. $3.50. 


This is one of the first products of 
“Whittlesey House,” a trade division of the 
McGraw-Hill organization which essays to 
do for the lay reader what the company 
has done heretofore for readers in the fields 
of engineering, the general and_ social 
sciences, and business administration. 

Telling us how to avoid losses in stock 
trading is a great trick, if it can be done, 
and the financial executive who hides his 
identity under the pseudonym of “William 
Law” virtually admits that he can do it. 
In any event he has a large audience, as we 
have become, to an extent probably never 
before equaled or even approached, a na- 
tion of speculators. 

The author analyzes the technique of 
stock speculation, stressing its risks but 
showing how they may be minimized by a 
mastery of the intricacies of trading and 
a knowledge of fundamental values. He 
explains margin trading, the execution of 
orders and other factors in the mechanics 
of stock market speculation. 

In his treatment of the movements of 
stock prices “Mr. Law” coyers the different 
meanings of “value,” price fluctuations 
and their causes, the business cycle and the 
relation of business activity to the stock 
market. He discusses in detail the different 
kinds of stocks—the rails, other public 
utilities, iron and steel, oil, chemicals, and 
many other groups—and tells how to eval- 
uate the probable responses of stock groups 
and particular issues. 

In many cases, says the author, the pro- 
cess of becoming a full-fledged speculator 
is gradual. A man buys some sound stock 
outright, makes a profit, buys a larger 
quantity still outright, and eventually em- 
barks on margin trading. All this, the 
author continues, is rather a pity as it in- 
evitably results in thousands of persons 
entering the speculative field without any 
real thought as to whether or not their cir- 
cumstances warrant speculation, and it is, 
naturally, those who should not speculate 
at all and can least afford to lose who are 
most often relieved of their scant savings.’ 
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Here is some sound advice: “The man who 
borrows on his life insurance, unless he has 
more than is needed, to speculate, is perpetrating 
a crime against his family. Adequate insurance 
should be the first thought of a family man 
after necessary living expenses are paid. The 
ordinary hazards of life—illness and other pos- 
sible contingencies—should next be provided for. 

Every man should keep immediately available in 

a savings account, or in the highest grade bonds, 

a sufficient amount to meet contingencies that 

are likely to arise.” 

And here, in conclusion, are the author’s 

“Twelve Points of Speculation”: 

1. Be conservative in the matter of margins 
—never overtrade. 

2. Have patience—give the stocks time. 

3. Buy after study—not on impulse. 

4. Buy a stock when it is fairly quiescent— 
not during or just after a violent rise. 

5. Ignore rumors and tips, unless they are 
unquestionably authentic. 

6. Do not trade so much that commissions 
constitute a heavy burden. 

7. Do not attempt to beat specialists at their 
own game by basing your purchases on 
the action of the tape exclusively. 

8. Confine your holdings largely to the 
stocks of the biggest and strongest com- 
panies. 

9. Make most of your purchases in stocks of 
companies outside of the industries which 
are particularly susceptible to violent 
changes. 

10. Diversify to a reasonable extent. 

11. Do not be afraid to change your position 
nor to take losses if conditions warrant. 

12. And again—do not overtrade. 


Instalment Selling and 
Financing 

(Continued from page 41) 
this basis would be unnecessarily weari- 
some, but just to give some idea of the 
variety of industries served, a few can 
be enumerated such as electrical house- 
hold appliances, oil burners and 
heating installations, store and office 
fixtures, X-ray machines and therapeu- 
tic lamps, scows and barges, road build- 
ing equipment, portable houses and 
garages, hospital and dental equipment, 
printing presses and a vast variety of 
machinery equipment. 

The manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts include the foremost industrials of 
the country. In fact, consumer credit 
as ministered by the finance companies 
is so closely integrated with the indus- 
tries served as to have important quali- 
ties as production credit. For example, 
a manufacturer whose product is ad- 
vertised nationally, desiring to offer the 
advantages of a uniform instalment 
plan to his distributors and dealers, ar- 
ranges with a finance company quali- 
fied to give him national service and 
co-operates with the finance company 
in acquainting the trade with the 
financing facilities to be placed at its 
disposal. The paper then ‘flows directly 
from the distributor of the finance 
company, which, in most instances, re- 
lieves the dealer of the collection de- 
tails, supplying the funds and service 
at a cost for which the dealer could 
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not service the transaction if he under- 
took to do so himself. Transactions of 
this character give the manufacturer the 
equivalent of a production of credit 
and make unnecessary the employing 
of his capital to carry the portfolio or 
to borrow short time bank funds to 
carry receivables which will not be col- 
lected within the time within which 
short time borrowings will mature. 
Unscientific, devious and _ variable 
methods of accounting are vicious in 
the extreme. In the lines of industry 
which the finance companies have been 
accustomed to serve, standard require- 
ments on the part of these companies 
has resulted in the creation of paper 
within the lines of such requirements. 
This is a protection for the creator of 
credit as well as for the financing 
agency. Some interesting figures have 
recently been published by the United 
States Department of Commerce which 
made a national credit survey with re- 
spect to various lines of industry, and 
this report shows the ratio of losses in 
various industries both on open credit 
and upon instalment credit. Probably 
the best organized instalment system 
exists in the motor industry, at least if 
not the best organized, the most prev- 
alent. The report of the Department 
is illuminating in that it shows that the 
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ratio of bad debts to motor credit sales 
where the credit was an open one was 
one per cent of the aggregate of such 
credit sales, whereas the losses on their 
instalment credits was only 3/10th of 
one percent of such credit sales. A fur- 
ther interesting disclosure is that the 
average losses to motor dealers who 
availed themselves of the facilities of 
finance companies to finance their 
paper was 3/10th of one percent, 
whereas those who did not. use finance 
companies sustained an average loss of 
6/10th of one percent, namely, double 
the losses incurred in the paper to 
which the greater efficiency of finance 
company operations was made applic- 
able. This, of course, is a highly fav- 
orable showing. There are other show- 
ings in the report not so favorable, but 
those least favorable are in the indus- 
tries to which the finance companies 
have consistently refused to extend 
their services. 

It is a source of regret that there is 
very little available in the way of def- 
inite statistics reflecting the experience 
of the financings of instalment obliga- 
tions. Unfortunately, there has been 
altogether too much conjecture as to 
the volume that was being done from 
time to time, the amount from time to 
time outstanding, the extent to which 


Nationalize 
Your Credits 


The National Surety Company invites the 
Credit Men of Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
to investigate and become acquainted with the 
method they are offering for stopping credit 
losses at a certain pre-determined figure, or 
else pay the Assured the excess. 


Business conditions at the present time call for 
every safeguard that can be obtained as col- 
lateral on credit extended. 


National Surety 
Company 


W. L. Cremens, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


When writing to National Surety Company please mention Credit Monthly 
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it liquidates according to its terms, and 
the quantum of collection difficulties 
and losses. As a result, there have been 
altogether too many unsupported as- 
sumptions uttered in the guise of 
prophecies. The most favored expres- 
sion of the prophet of disaster has been 
that there would be prodigious vol- 
umes of uncollected instalment obliga- 
tions and huge quantities of reposses- 
sions as soon as a major depression came 
upon us. The depression, unfortu- 
nately, has transpired, but the prophe- 
cies have, fortunately, been obliged to 
go to protest. 





















now nearing completion 


and advice. 


iness abroad. 





\ Tell Us More...” 


A Mippie Western Manv- 
“We are doing approximately 
$20,000 to $25,000 a year on 
export. We should like to increase 


Irving Trust Company Building chis amount... . tell us more 


at One Wall Street, New York about your export facilities.” 


American manufacturers,more and more,are extending 
their business horizons. Like the writer of the letter 


quoted above, many of them turn to this bank for help 


Because the Irving has valuable connections in every 
important city in the world and because it has been 
instrumental in building up the export trade of many 
of its clients, it is in an unusually favorable position to 


assist other manufacturers who wish to expand their bus- 


Our many years of foreign trade experience and our 
knowledge of world markets are available for the solution 


of your export or import problems. 


IRVING TrRusT COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office—W oolworth Building 


New York 


The average commitment of the in- 
stalment purchaser is relatively small. 
We find that the average amount of 
notes purchased by use arising out of 
automobile sales is approximately $500 
and that the average amount of the 
obligation in respect of all other types 
of paper, conveniently designated as 
“industrial paper”, is less than $300. 
At any given time all of the paper in 
the portfolio is at least one-half paid, 
that is to say, the average exposure of 
automobile receivables is approximately 
$250, and on other types of paper $150. 
The increase in commodity sales at- 


FACTURER writes to say, 
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tributable to large production result- 
ing from the opportunity to purchase 
on instalment credit has resulted in ac- 
celerating the distribution of the 
products of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, and such products as a result have 
become purchasable for less money than 
would have been the case had the quan- 
tity of production been less. The in- 
creased production due to the increase 
of selling has in turn given occupation 
to labor, which in turn added itself to 
the purchasing public. Obviously, 
just occasion exists for the enjoy- 
ment by the person of moderate 
means or the business that desires to 
conserve its working capital, of a 
credit that for his or its standards is as 
sound as the commitment of purchase 
with large resources. The man of mod- 
erate means has earning power and has 
character. The extension of proper 
credit to him is manifestly justified. 
Extravagance is a relative term. The 
purchase on credit of an article of 
small price by a man of mod- 
erate means possess all of the at- 
tributes of soundness. Accordingly, 
the manner in which these credits have 
been extinguished by prompt payment 
in good times and bad has fulfilled the 
expectations of those institutions which 
have been willing to employ their cap- 
ital and credit in operations of the 
character under discussion. 

The American public is accustomed 
to standards of living and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and business man is 
accustomed to standards of mechan- 
ical efficiency in which the results of 
improvement and invention play an 
important part. The aspiration for a 
continuance of these standards will, un- 
doubtedly continue. Its satisfaction 
can reasonably be expected to be dis- 
played in a continuance of purchasing, 
both for cash and on credit. Such dis- 
tribution as takes place on instalment 
credits will continue to be serviced 
by the finance companies with every 
reason to anticipate that they will be 
liquidated according to their terms. 


George Eastman 
(Continued from page 20) 


Graham Bell, came to Mr. Eastman with 
the model of a daylight loading camera 
that he had developed. He demonstrated 
how the development, fixing and wash- 
ing of the film could be done in one en- 
closed tank. Mr. Eastman frankly told 
Mr. McCurdy that although the idea 
was practicable for photographs per- 
fectly exposed, it would not work for 
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the great majority of amateur pictures 
that are imperfectly exposed. Since Mr. 
McCurdy did not feel that he had either 
the time or the money to perfect his 
idea he asked Mr. Eastman to take it 
over. 


The way George Eastman met the 
situation is characteristic of the man. 
He advised Mr. McCurdy that he should 
develop and perfect his own idea. The 
way in which he emphasized this fact 
gave McCurdy the incentive to work it 
out himself. In a few days he returned, 
having devised a way to avoid streaking 
the negative. McCurdy offered the in- 
vention for a lump sum, but Mr. East- 
man refused, insisting on a royalty basis 
and arrangement which would be a more 
equitable transaction for McCurdy. Mc- 
Curdy as a result of this experience saw 
the wisdom of investing in Eastman 
stock and the Eastman future. Today 
he is a wealthy man. Call this sports- 
manship, fair play, ethics—anything you 
will. George Eastman calls it ‘just good 
business.’ 


The thirteen-month calendar move- 
ment, initiated by Moses Cotsworth, is 
heartily approved and actively supported 
by George Eastman. A study and analy- 
sis of Eastman’s career and accomplish- 
ments brings out a very significant prin- 
ciple. He has always asked himself two 
questions, “Is this what it should be or 
as good as it can be?” “If not, what 
will make it better?” This kind of men- 
tal technique was doubtless applied to 
the thirteen-month year idea. When 
this idea first came to Mr. Eastman’s 
attention he probably asked himself, “Is 
the traditional twelve-month year what 
it should be or will a thirteen-month 
year be better?” 


Do you personally think the thirteen- 
month year is a good thing? Do you be- 
lieve it will give simplicity and greater 
efficiency to your credit, financial and 
accounting work? Do you think that 
an international adoption of the thir- 
teen-month calendar is one of those 
things that are talked about but which 
something should be done about? What 
Mr. Eastman told me about his sponsor- 
ship of the thirteen-month calendar will 
help you to reach a sound business con- 
clusion on this subject: 


“I think the acceptance of an inter- 
national thirteen-month calendar will 
become a reality because the world is 
inevitably moving toward the practical. 
A thirteen-month calendar would be 
more serviceable and practical than the 
present twelve-month basis. This plan 
looks to a division of the year into 
thirteen months, the extra month to be 
inserted between June and July. Every 
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month in every year would be exactly 
alike in dates and week day names. The 
last day in every year would be dated 
December 29, as an eighth day extra 
Sabbath ending the last week. In leap 
years the extra day would be June 29. 
Thus all the thirteen months would have 
twenty-eight days with these two ex- 
ceptions. 

“When Mr. Cotsworth came to the 
United States with his thirteen-month 
calendar plan the matter was brought to 
my attention. Already,—that was in 
1924—Mr. Cotsworth had spent his per- 
sonal fortune, and sold his valuable col- 
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lection of fine pictures, and was living 
largely by giving lectures and addresses 
and getting small subscriptions from 
those whom he could give a personal ex- 
planation. The idea appealed to me so I 
had our statistical department make a 
study of the plan and I conducted a 
personal investigation myself. The more 
I learned of the matter the more 
thoroughly confident I became of its 
value and practicality. 

“Mr. Cotsworth was promoting an 
individualistic idea that was in conflict 


with the tradition of centuries. Against 


formidable odds he had given twenty- 
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five years of hard work and persistent 
effort. Like all men who achieve suc- 
cess he never acknowledged defeat. So 
worthy did I consider his cause that I 
sent word to him that I would assist him 
for a year, during which time my sup- 
port was not to be made known.” 

George Eastman has looked upon the 
acceptance of the thirteen-month cal- 
endar as a necessary corollary to progress 
—as necessary as the standardization of 
time. Every business man should recog- 
nize the same facts that Mr. Eastman 
has noted relative to the thirteen-month 
calendar. 

Our present calendar is a rather hap- 
hazard origination, unscientific and im- 
practical. Accurate comparisons in busi- 
ness are impossible. A month having, 
for example, four Wednesdays and four 
Thursdays cannot be accurately com- 
pared with a month having five Wednes- 
days and five Thursdays. The closer 
control and comparisons possible 
through the adoption of a thirteen- 
month calendar would reduce expenses 
and increase sales. 

George Eastman’s active support and 
assistance in behalf of the International 
Fixed Calendar of thirteen months gives 
us still another indication of the breadth 
of his vision and the scope of his activi- 





ties. His philanthropies have been al- 
most as important and far-reaching as 
his commercial activities. His first real 
philanthropic venture was back in 1899 
when he gave land and a new building 
costing more than $200,000 to the 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester. He 
has given over fifteen million dollars to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, most of the earlier contributions 
being anonymous. His gifts to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester have probably ex- 
ceeded that figure. Other gifts to 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, den- 
tal dispensaries and other educational 
and welfare institutions have made 
George Eastman one of the greatest 
philanthropists in the world. 

Mr. Eastman told me that he was 
particularly fond of camp life. As we 
sat before the fireplace I could visualize 
him sitting meditatively before a crack- 
ling, cheerful campfire. George East- 
man seemed to me to be the meditative 
type of man. His strong, aggressive 
features are strikingly balanced by this 
meditative aspect. He is a man who 
does not make ‘a fuss” over others 
and prefers not to have a “fuss” made 
over him. He has made these camp- 
ing and hunting trips to the Rocky 
Mountains, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
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Michigan, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Labrador, Panama 
and Africa. In a letter Mr. Eastman 
once wrote, “One could wish for noth- 
ing better than to keep up one’s interest 
in fishing to the age of eighty-three and 
then die en route to the river.” 

Mr. Eastman’s biographer took four 


hundred and ninety-five pages to tell . 


the story of his life and accomplish- 
ments. An article of this length can 
give little more than chapter headings; 
can do no more than indicate the life 
road he has traveled and describe only 
a few of the unusual, revealing and 
characteristic experiences that have 
made the life journey of George East- 
man one of the most fascinating and 
useful careers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 
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ANSWERS TO 


CREDIT QUESTIONS 


Conducted by Walter C. Foster 


Liability of Corporation 


Q. A corporation which ships a large 
number of packages by parcel-post, ar- 
ranges with its customers to make a small 
charge, much lower than the regular rate 
of insurance fixed by the government, and 
for this nominal charge assumes full re- 
sponsibility for the safe delivery of the 
parcel-post package. In case of loss, the 
company duplicates the shipment without 
any charge. Under these circumstances is 
the corporation violating any law? There is 
no expressed provision covering this feature 
in the firm’s charter. 

A. We know of no statute which would be 
violated by such a practice as that outlined in 
this inquiry. 


Guarantees 


Q. Would it invalidate the form of 
guaranty published in the Credit Manual 
for 1930 if the word “surety” were sub- 
stituted for the word “guaranty”? 

A.. It makes no difference what contracting 
parties may designate the various parties to the 
contract and the legal obligations which the 
various parties assume by signing the instru- 
ment. In other words, if the contract is one of 
guaranty rather than one of suretyship, it 
would not change the legal obligation of the 
guarantor to that of surety by calling the guar- 
anty a surety. The distinction between a guar- 
anty of payment and a contract of suretyship 
is, however, so fine that from the layman’s 
point of view the legal effect is practically the 
same. This is true in all states. 


Claim for Damage to Merchandise 
in Transitu 


Q. In the event that clocks, which are 
returned by a customer to the seller for 
repair, may be damaged by the transporta- 
tion company en route, should the con- 
signee be required to file the claim for 
damage or should this be done by the party 
returning the shipment for repair? 

A. In the case of clocks returned for repair, 
there is no sale of merchandise, and delivery 
of the clocks to the carrier does not operate 
to transfer the title from the consignor to the 
consignee. Claim for loss or damage should, 
therefore, be made in such cases by the con- 
signor, 





Liens 


Q. A concern has certain machines 
shipped back to them for repair from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. The 
repairs are made, the machines returned 
and a charge made which the debtor some- 
times refuses to pay. Can the concern, 
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As to Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers to 
credit questions and some of the 
answers, of general interest, are 
printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights and 
liabilities. Such advice should be 
obtained from an attorney. to whom 
all the facts should be stated. When 
such inquiries are received, informa- 
tion is furnished only as to the gen- 
eral principles of law involved. 


—— 


within a certain period of time after ship- 
ping the property back, obtain a lien, or 
would it be necessary to perfect lien be- 
fore the customer’s machine is returned? 
If such a lien can be acquired without 
prohibitive expense, what is the process? 


A. Whether or not a right of lien exists 
in a person repairing machines belonging to 
others depends upon the law of the state in 
which the repairs are done. In some states a 
lien is allowed for such work by statute, but 
the lien is a possessory lien and is lost when 
the person making the repairs permits the 
property to leave his or its possession. For 
authoritative advice the question should be 
taken up with a local attorney. 


Liability of a Holding Company 


Q. What is the liability of a holding 
company, in the absence of its specific 
guarantee of payment of the accounts of 
a subsidiary corporation, when the sub- 
sidiary corporation goes into bankruptcy? 

A. Without full knowledge of the method 
of organization of the holding and subsidiary 
companies and the controlling relations between 
them, it is impossible to determine what the 
legal effect would be of the bankruptcy of 
either the holding company or one of the sub- 
sidiary corporations. If a holding company 
merely owns the stock of subsidiary corpora- 
tions, and the subsidiary corporations purchase 
merchandise on their own credit, as distin- 
guished from that of the holding company, and 
the holding company does not guarantee the in- 
debtedness, the bankruptcy of one of the sub- 
sidiary corporations would not necessarily 
involve the holding company. The bankruptcy 
of a holding company might result in the bank- 
ruptcy of subsidiary corporations for the reason 
that in order to realize on the stock of the sub- 
sidiary corporations the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the holding company might be compelled to 
liquidate the subsidiary corporations as well. 
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Description of the Telecord 


To meet the demand for a device 
capable of recording both ends of a 
telephone conversation, the Research 
Laboratory of the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion has developed the Telecord. It 
consists of a modified Dictaphone dic- 
tating machine with an electrical re- 
corder instead of an acoustical recorder. 
Two lines are led from the telephone 
line involved, to a vacuum tube ampli- 
fier. The signal picked up from the 
telephone line is amplified by the vac- 
uum tube amplifier and then actuates 
the electric recorder, engraving a rec- 
ord on a standard dictating machine 
cylinder mounted on the modified Dic- 
taphone. Ingenious devices are inter- 
posed between the amplifier and the 
telephone line so that the telephone sig- 
nal is in no way weakened. As a matter 
of fact, the person using the "phone 
cannot tell that the conversation is be- 
ing recorded. 

In order to secure a continuous re- 
cording which will not be interrupted 
by changing cylinders, two dictating 
machine units are combined. They are 
so interconnected that the second one 
starts to operate five seconds before the 
first one stops, and vice versa. In this 
way, it is possible to record continu- 
ously, the only requirement being to 
change cylinders on the mandrel which 
has ceased to operate. There is an in- 
terval of nearly 10 minutes available 
for this purpose, so that a minimum of 
care is required in the operation of the 
device. 





The Telecord 


In order to use the Telecord, the per- 
mission of the Telephone Company 
must be obtained, unless, of course, the 
purchaser of the Telecord owns his 
own telephone lines. 

The quality of the recording by the 
Telecord is dependent on the telephone 
instruments and on the condition of the 
line. If a telephone conversation can- 
not be understood by both parties, it 
will not be possible for the machine to 
record it intelligently. It is absolutely 
dependent on the quality of the signal 
given it by the telephone. 

While the Telecord is necessarily a 
more delicate instrument than the aver- 
age piece of office equipment, it is cap- 





N THE MODERN 
OFFICE 


An idea and experience exchange on equipment, system 
and management in the modern credit and business office. 


able of giving excellent service, provid- 
ed it is properly cared for. It cannot 
be abused any more than the ordinary 
radio, or any other device using a vac- 
uum tube amplifier can be abused. 
Properly installed and properly cared 
for, the Telecord gives excellent results. 

Any prospective user must have full 
information available so that either he 
or the Dictaphone Corporation repre- 
sentatives will be able to determine 
whether or not the recording is possible. 
Probably the best way of determining 
this is to submit the problem to the 
Dictaphone Corporation for an expert 
opinion. 


Whitlock Metered Mail Machines 


The Whitlock Metered Mail Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Los Angeles, California, 
manufacturers of metered mailing 
equipment, is rapidly establishing a na- 
tion distribution for its products. 
Within the past few months, sales and 
service offices have been opened in San 
Francisco, New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New- 
ark, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Fort Worth, and an Eastern Regional 
office in the Chrysler Building in New 
York City. 

This company manfactures Whitlock 
Metered Mail machines of a type ap- 
proved by the postal authorities, and 
which are built in different sizes to seal 
envelopes, print stamps, cancel, stack 
and count the mail and take avantage 
of the special service accorded metered 
mail. 
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The Sacred Cow 
(Continued from page 22) 

ables required for a business organiza- 
tion’s operation. But in the case of 
the manufacturer a two-to-one ratio 
would clearly fail to indicate such ade- 
quacy, while in the case of the dried 
fruit wholesaler it would be indicated 
by an even smaller one, on account of 
the slight investment required in either 
of these assets. Should he be called 
upon to do so, he can make virtually 
every cent of his current assets avail- 
able to pay debts instantly, and the 
actual fact is that he is thus in a far 
more liquid position than the average 
business concern with a much higher 
ratio. He simply does not have the 
working capital requirements of the 
business which cannot so safely finance 
its inventories and which must sell on 
longer terms, and the natural and rea- 
sonable result of that circumstance is a 
lower current ratio. It does not indi- 
cate any weakness, it merely indicates 
the result of a method of doing business 
in a particular kind of industry, and at 
a particular time of the year. 

Note,—at a particular time of the 
year. For if my friend had secured the 
statement of his new customer on June 
30 intead of December 31 he would 
have found it vastly different. The 
dried fruit business is highly seasonal, 
and the financial ratios of all organiza- 
tions engaged in seasonal business show 
a wide variation from season to season. 
In the fall of the year our wholesaler is 
accumulating stocks. In the winter 
and spring he is selling them. On De- 
cember 31 the company is near its in- 
ventory peak, with its credit resources 
invested heavily in inventories and its 
own working capital tied up in equities 
in those inventories. On June 30 it 
would be found with most of its work- 
ing capital in the form of cash and ad- 
vances to growers on new crops, and 
with virtually no liabilities at all. Its 
ratio at that date would probably be 
from eight to ten dollars of current 
assets to one dollar of current liability. 
Would that circumstance indicate more 
financial strength than the earlier ratio? 
Considering our knowledge that the 
company, at June 30, was engaged as 
busily as possible in getting itself once 
again into precisely the same position it 
had occupied the previous December, 
and that it could not possibly make any 
profit if it did not do so, it seems to me 
to be extremely doubtful. 

One point more. What about the 
matter of eventual safety, in view of 
the fact that the inventory is subject to 
speculative risk? If the price of dried 
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fruit should break sharply downward, 
what chance would the unsecured credi- 
tor have of being paid? Three factors 
reduce his risk in such an eventuality 
to little more than a normal and rea- 
sonable business chance. The first is 
that, in the judgment of bank credit 
men who are specializing in this par- 


-ticular kind of credits, the equity of 


the borrowing company is adequate. If 
the price declines, they can force liqui- 
dation of inventories to maintain the 
margin unimpaired, and would cer- 
tainly do so. The second is that the 
cash and free receivables of the com- 
pany are alone more than sufficient to 
satisfy the entire unsecured debt. The 
third is that the company has, as a sec- 
ond line defense, unencumbered fixed 
assets of $727,322.60 which could be 
realized or hypothecated in an emer- 
gency to satisfy claims. 

And so the credit man who relied on 
the Two-to-One dogma to guide him in 
these cases would lose a sound, success- 
ful and profitable customer when he ap- 
plied it to the dried fruit wholesaler. 
And he would be likely to lose his com- 
pany’s money in applying it to our 
manufacturer. Wouldn’t it be a rather 
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good day’s work if he would ship this 
Sacred Cow to the stock yards, and be- 
gin to face the problem of working cap- 
ital adequacy a bit more realistically and 
without such fantastic preconceptions, 
—with the idea of appraising the actual 
requirements of his customers by an in- 
telligent consideration of their indus- 
trial peculiarities, their policies, and the 
other real factors involved? 


Scientific Credit Management 
(Continued from page 23) 
celluloid marker clipped on to the bot- 
tom of the card indicates the type 
credit the account rates. The markers 
are green unless an account becomes 
unsatisfactory and then we put a red 
marker to indicate cash in advance or 
C. O. D. Markers are changed and 

kept up to date daily. 

We have approximately ten thousand 
active accounts in the card system 
which is revised every year. As soon as 


a card becomes inactive we investigate 
and if there is no possible chance of re- 
(Continued on page 50) 





















Credit Manager 
Treasurer 
Office Manager 


A man, unusually competent 
to fill the office of Credit Man- 
ager, Treasurer or Office Man- 
ager is now available. For 
twenty years he has held these 
executive positions with a cor- 
poration doing a gross annual 
business of five million dollars. 
The business is now liquidating 
and he is employed collecting 
the outstanding accounts, but 
is available at any time for a 
personal interview. Phila. Dis- 
trict preferred. Address Box 
P.W.-19, Credit Monthly, 1 
Park Ave., New York City. 


Office Executive 


Branch manager, thirty, with good contact 
personality, well versed in credits and collec- 
tions and office management, able to think 
independently and handle details, seeks con- 


nection offering substantial future. Good 
record, A-1 references. Experience in Florida 
and South Georgia. Open for position imme- 
diately. Will travel. Box 3316, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


When. writing to advertisers please mention Credit Monthly 
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“It Gives You a Thrill” 


A man came in to our office today, said he 
owed us a bill for $40 or $50 for purchases 
made while in business in Kansas City about 
twenty-five years ago. 

We looked up our records and found that 
this account amounted to $58.21, and that the 
purchases were made in May and June, 1908, 
22 years ago. He paid his account. 

I have read of one or two cases like this, but 
have never had the experience before and be- 
lieve me, it certainly gives you a thrill. 

Davi H. McCoogr 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Salesmen and Collections 


Merchandise is not completely sold until it 
has been paid for. 

In these days of keen competition, the sales 
department and their salesmen have their hands 
full making their sales quota. Very intensive 
study is given to increasing sales, and rightly, 
since it is the main object of the sales depart- 
ment and salesmen. 

When a salesman has devoted time and ex- 
penses toward closing a sales arrangement with 
the customer and obtaining his initial order, he 
naturally has hope for a further and larger 
volume of business from that source. He has 
endeavored to leave no avenue open, from a 
sales angle, whereby a competitor could come in. 
He has made a good sales contact. Repeat 
orders to a salesman show confidence of his cus- 
tomer in the product he sells and are oftentimes 
the result of the salesman’s personal contact. 

Has the salesman given any thought toward 
the ability of his new customer to pay for the 
goods he has sold him? Has he at all con- 
sidered how his new dealer will succeed with 
the credit department of his firm, to-whom he 
naturally recommends the new account by giv- 
ing in the initial order? A salesman should 
always know that his sales can never be better 
than his account permits—otherwise, sooner or 
later he will, no doubt, know the mind of the 
credit manager in extending credit. 

In our business, we make it a rule to give the 
territory salesmen copies of letters to customers 
whose accounts have become 60 days or more 
past due. 

When a customer is in arrears in his account, 
who can be in a better position to appeal to him 
for payment than “Bill, the friendly and co- 
operating salesman”? 

Of course “Bill” will first attend to his own 
business and get as large an order from “Jones 
& Co.” as he can make him sign for—then a 
further friendly chat and: “Oh by the way, 
Frank, I received a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Smith, the credit man of our Company asking 
you for some money. Guess you had better 
let me send in a check with this order, so 
Mr. Smith will not have any reason to hold it 
up. That’s a boy, I knew you were with us 
100 per cent. Smith will be surprised and 
tickled to get this check for the past due ac- 
count, and the order as well, to show your 
thanks for the financial assistance he has given 
you”. 

H. J. Forspicx, Credit Manager, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Scientific Credit Management 
(Continued from page 49) — 


opening the account we transfer the 
card to an inactive file. The inactive 
file is referred to when a card fails to 
show up on the active file. We also 
have a credit information file which is 
revised as new business is received or as 
an account becomes delinquent. This 
credit information file is accessible only 
to members of the Credit Department. 
We believe that information of a con- 
fidential nature should not be handled 
promiscuously. 

It is our desire to have the Credit 
Department self-sufficient. Therefore, 
we have our own collection files which 
we recommend as a time saver in hand- 
ling delinquent accounts. These files 
are used exclusively by the Credit De- 
partment although an extra copy of 
every letter from this department goes 
to a general file and our salesmen also 
receive a copy of all mail forwarded to 
their customers. This keeps them in 
touch with the collection situation and 
is of considerable help to us in getting 
delinquent accounts cleaned up quickly. 

We enter upon the card orders re- 
ceived from our salesmen or any orders 
amounting to $100.00 or more received 
direct. Fill in orders are not entered on 
this card, as what we are mainly in- 
terested in is the credit standing of the 
customer from day to day which is in- 
dicated by the signal on the card. 

Collection letters are written accord- 
ing to the individual temperament of 
the customer. We do not use form 
letters to any appreciable degree. We 
do not think the use of form letters 
complimentary to ourselves or our cus- 
tomers hence the collection letters are 
dictated. A recent installation of Dicta- 
phones has speeded up the work of this 
department and added to its efficiency. 
These machines make it possible’ to 
write more letters a day, save time to do 
other things of a constructive nature 
and relieve one stenographer for detail 
work. Bookkeeping machines are used 
to handle our accounts and we prefer 
this to the old method. Daily balances 
are made and the accuracy and depend- 
ability of machine bookkeeping is be- 
yond question. 

The importance of being personally 
acquainted with the customers of one’s 
house cannot be too firmlv stressed. Our 
credit men travel extensively and visit 
as many Customers as possible. Contrary 
to the general belief, we have found it 
to our advantage to have our credit men 
travel with the salesmen. Our salesmen 
all travel in automobiles and there is 


considerable saving in time as well as 
transportation expense. The salesmen 
usually know the short cuts on their 
territory and can carry the credit man 
to more points in a day than would be 
possible if other means of transporta- 
tion were used. 

Another advantage the writer sees in 
the credit man traveling with the sales- 
man is in the collection of delinquent 
accounts. A customer will occasionally 
try to gain time on his account by say- 
ing that the salesman has promised this 
or that but an argument of this kind is 
ineffectual if the salesman accompanies 
the credit executive on his visits to cus- 
tomers. 

If the customer is approached prop- 
erly there is usually no difficulty in 
making collection of an account. A 
point-blank demand for settlement is 
not a desirable approach. It destroys 
good-will, instead of strengthening it. 
Collecting delinquent accounts is very 
largely a matter of salesmanship and the 
Credit Manager should be the com- 
pany’s best salesman. 

Besides making collection of any de- 
linquent accounts it is the Credit Man- 
ager’s duty to cement the business rela- 
tions between the house and the cus- 
tomer. Almost all customers are highly 
complimented to have a visit from one 
of the office force and this phase of the 
situation should not be lost sight of. 
Of course, it is very easy to go into a 
man’s store, tell him who you are, what 
you want, get it and be on your way to 
the next place and repeat the process. 
However the credit man who goes on a 
collection trip and proceeds along these 
lines is not a business builder for his or- 


ganization—he will do infinitely more 


harm than good. Getting the money 
primarily is the job he sets out to do 
when on a collection trip and get the 
money he must if he is to retain hi 
reputation with the house. 

However, a credit executive can gen- 
erally collect accounts without asking 
the customer or even mentioning the 
account. Conversation, if properly di- 
rected, will bring the customer to the 
point of suggesting paying the account 
while the credit executive is there. 

For ready reference we use a chart 
showing how our accounts receivable 
stand. By this means we are able to 
check up and quickly analyze the con- 
dition of the department’s activities 
from month to month and year to year. 

Our branch houses report their sales 
and collections monthly and the card 
system showing the percentage of past 
due accounts and the relative collec- 
tions being made monthly is kept on 
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the writer’s desk. Our branch house 
Credit Departments are supervised 
from this office, but while we do, to a 
certain extent, dictate their policies, we 
permit them to install systems which 
fit in with their individual requirements 
provided they tie up in a general way 
with the policies practiced at this office. 

We have had difficulty in securing 
financial statements from our dealers. 
To overcome this we have recently in- 
stalled a Dealers Help System. This 
system is intended to put a number of 
our open book accounts on a secure 
basis by assisting the dealer to carry his 
retail paper. Before we will accept any 
of this retail paper hower it is essential 
for the dealer to submit to us a finan- 
cial statement or form furnished by us 
which we obtain from the N. A. C. M. 
On the reverse of this form is a par- 
ticularly important space which the 
dealer must fill in the space provided 
for the summary of profit and _ loss. 
Dealers have told the writer this has 
given them more to think about than 
any other part of this statement. The 
fact that this gives them something to 
think about is a step in the right direc- 
tion. While this Dealers Help System 
is an experiment the result so far is 
proving encouraging. The reception it 
has received from our dealers practically 
assures us of the success of the plan, 
however we are dependent to a great 
extent on our Sales Department to help 
keep a plan of this kind constantly be- 
fore our dealers and in this we are re- 
ceiving wonderful co-operation. 

We preach the gospel of adequate in- 
surance to all of our customers; fire, 
tornado, etc. and especially partnership 
insurance. The writer is sometimes ac- 
cused of being a life insurance salesman, 
however, we believe it to be to the best 
interest of all concerned and have no 
hesitation in insisting that partnership 
insurance be taken out for the benefit 
of the business. In the case of individ- 
ual ownership life insurance for the 
benefit of the creditors is advisable, but 
it is seldom one is able to have his cus- 
tomer take out insurance for this pur- 
pose. 


Addresses Wanted 


ALLEN, G. A., formerly operated as the Universal 
Sign Company, 455 Connecticut Street, Gary, Ind. 

ALPERS, LEON, formerly 128 Main Street, Pougk 
keepsie, N. Y. 

BROOKS, CRAIG W., last operated as Brooks Novelty 
Company, also the Brooks Pattern Shop, 2418 W. 
16th Street, Chicago. 

CARLI, LLOYD B., Proprietor Lloyd’s Radio Sales, 
formerly located at 4711 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago. 

COCHRELL, K. L. (DR.), 135% Main Street, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

COURTEMANCHE, E. A., 15 Mechanic Street, Hav- 
erhill, Mass. 

DEANE, D. P., formerly of Blackstone, Va. 

DOMINION DRESS COMPANY, 467 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

GREEN, LESLIE S., formerly with the Mullens Manu- 
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facturing Company, last known address East High 
Street, Salem, Ohio. 

HUSKEY, SENDER, formerly at 140 E. Wyoming 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KREUGER COMPANY, HENRY F., formerly located 
at Congress Park, Illinois. Presumed to have moved 
on a farm near Prentice, Wis. 

MARGORIE HELEN, INC., 241 West 37th Street, 
N. Y. C. 

NATHAN, N., or NATHAN, JULIUS, formerly of 215 
W. 34th St., N. Y. City—Retail Women’s hosiery and 
underwear, using trade name Jay’s. 

PATTON, P. R., formerly in the tailoring business at 
Gary, Ind. 

PASCAL, ISAAC. Pleasing Sound Phonograph Co., 151 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

PAULHAMUS, J. A., last location Hyde Park Blvd., 
Chicago. 

PEDEAUX, U. C., formerly The City Drug Store, 
Jeanerette, La. 

SHAMA, JACK, operated a store at 871 Seventh Ave- 
am: Ne Ys ©. 

SNYDER, C. E., formerly Office Manager of Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan Branch. Last heard 
from at the Portage Hotel in Akron, Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD SURGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, for- 
merly 221 East Jefferson Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

STEPHENS, W. R. (DR.), formerly located at West 
Toledo, Ohio. Understand he is now located in 
either Texas or Florida. 

WALKER, JOE, in business at 17144 Six Mile Road W., 
Detroit. Residence at 16535 Gilchrist Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

WEBB, E. S., painter, formerly at 528 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami, Fla. Supposed to have gone to Chicago. 

WEBER, JOHN, formerly of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, JAMES STANLEY, formerly located at 
2915 17th St., N.E. Washington, D. C. 

WORLD AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., operated by 
Roy E. Handford, General Manager; President, 
Thomas W. Spaulding, and another party by the 
name of M. H. Wilkins or Wilkes, formerly at 1845 
Broadway near 60th St., N. Y. City. 


Flying Squadron 
(Continued from page 26) 


Alfred Veal, The Foster Auto Supply Company, 
Denver, Colo. 

J. A. Wentworth, E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
Oakland, Calif. 

F. R. Wetherell, Zellerbach Paper Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

L. H. Wilkinson, Harrison Smith Company, Dallas, 
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J. F. Wood, Armour Creameries, Pocatello, Idaho. 

W. M. Woodward, Globe Grain & Milling Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 

F. H. Wulfhorst, The Krippendorf-Dittmann Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sales and Collections 
(Continued from page 33) 


WEST VIRGINIA: No great im- 
provement has been noted throughout 
West Virginia in fact both collections 
and sales seem to be slightly slower 
than they were last month in some sec- 
tions of this state. 


HONOLULU, T. H.: Collections 
have been fair during the past month 
in fact better than the previous month 
but are far from good. Sales are rath- 
er slow, but conditions in general seem 
to be on the upward trend. 


Warning! 


Ml EMBERS are warned against cashing 
checks for an individual representing 
himself as Alfred J. Wagner. Said checks pur- 
port to be signed in the name of Desel-Boettcher 
Co. by Richard H. Peabody. “Wagner” poses 
as a representative of “Special Productions, 
Inc.,” a “subsidiary” of Desel-Boettcher Co. 


“This warning emanates from Desel-Boettcher 
Co. of Houston, Texas, who state that such 
checks have been cashed by hotels in Buffalo 
and Detroit.” 


Mi any business men find it to their 
advantage to periodically check the insur- 
ance protection they carry and readjust it 
to more completely meet their changing 


needs. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
agent in your city will be glad to accurately 
outline the coverages you should have in 
fire, casualty, surety, fidelity and burglary 


insurance. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


with which is affiliated the 


Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation 


BALTIMORE 


08% MARYLAND 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 





When writing to U. S. F & G. please mention Credit Monthiy 
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COURT DECISIONS een 
AND WASHINGTON NOTES 


CHECKS. PAYMENT. BANK’S LIABILITY 
TO DRAWER. DEFENSES. 

Action against the defendant bank where 
plaintiff kept an account. The complaint states 
that one of plaintiff's employees, a bookkeeper, 
was unauthorized to sign checks of which plain- 
tiff was the drawer, and that it had no knowl- 
edge that he (Cyril Webster), prior to October, 
1928, when he was discharged, had been guilty 
of any defalcation. Within sixteen months— 
beginning June 3, 1927, and ending September, 
1928—Webster prepared certain checks for the 
plaintiff which were payable to certain creditors 
of the plaintiff as payees. According to the 
complaint, these checks were never delivered to 
the payees, but were stolen by Webster, who 
was plaintiff’s auditor and bookkeeper, by en- 
dorsing the payees’ names and then depositing 
the checks without the payees’ knowledge in a 
bank in Hoboken, where he had an account. 
The National City Bank paid these checks from 
plaintiff’s account without palintiff’s consent or 
the payees’ consent. Held that various things 
might have been discovered by a clerk who was 
not himself the forger, but the fact that there 
were a number of vouchers extracted each 
month could have been discovered from the 
monthly bank statement and the list. The ab- 
sence of vouchers could have been discovered by 
a check-up and the forgery discovered. The 
checks ran to eight creditors of plaintiff, and 
the amounts of the checks did not correspond 
to the amounts shown by plaintiff’s books. Many 
of the checks to the regular creditors were du- 
plicated. Under these circumstances it was 
proper to allow the defenses to stand as partial 
defenses only, but not as complete defenses. 
The rule is that if any circumstance comes to 
the attention of the depositor to suggest an ir- 
regularity in the use of his checks, he may not 
shut his eyes to this and avoid the trouble of 
investigating; but as to the first forgeries, the 
missing checks and the other discrepancies 
would not have shown the depositor any cir- 
cumstance for suspicion until they had been 
paid, and thus he was not under any duty as to 
them. The defense thus would not avail as to 
checks in advance of abstractions which might 
have been discovered. Until a circumstance of 
suspicion exists to start an inquiry, the deposi- 
tor need not look for imaginary trouble by look- 
ing over endorsements on his checks, or making 
a comparison thereof. W. A. McLaughlin Inc. v. 
National City Bank of N. Y. Supreme Ct. App. 
Div. ist Dept. N. Y. Decided February 14, 
1930. 


* > * 


NOTES. ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 

The note was an installment note payable in 
monthly sums containing the usual stipulation 
for 10% attorneys’ fees “if this note is placed 
in the hands of an attorney for collection or if 
collected by suit.” The note was so placed and 
plaintiff in error tendered an amount less the 
attorneys’ fees. Held that the rule is now settled 
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that the holder is prima facie entitled to re- 
cover the sums stipulated for as attorneys’ fees 
upon the happening of the event, and if, in any 
case, there is any reason why the same should 
not be paid, it is a matter of affirmative defense. 
Here the event provided for in the note having 
happened, that is the note having been placed in 
the hands of an attorney for collection and suit 
having been brought thereon, the plaintiff holder 
was clearly entitled in the absence of the affirma- 
tive issue tendered by the defendant, to a judg- 
ment for the attorneys’ fees. The plaintiff in 
error having solemnly contracted that upon the 
event stated he would pay attorneys’ fees is in 
no position to say that the law imposed upon 
defendant in error as the holder of said note the 
duty of further notifying him the terms of the 
contract would be enforced. Amuny v. Seaboard 
Bank « Trust Co. Comm. of Appeals, Texas. 
Decided January 22, 1930. 


* * * 


INSOLVENCY. COLLECTIONS. 
ERENCES. 

A State bank, although not a member of the 
federal reserve system, sent two drafts to a fed- 
eral reserve bank payable out of funds in a de- 
pository bank, in payment of checks of its de- 
positors sent direct to it by the federal bank 
for collection and remittance, and charged the 
amounts against its funds in the depository 
bank. The two drafts were presented at the 
depository bank for payment but were not paid, 
and before payment, the state bank became in- 
solvent. The depository bank therefore refused 
payment, and applied the funds on notes ex- 
ecuted to it by the state bank, and released the 
collateral securities pledged on such notes to the 
receiver. Held that the funds in the depository 
bank were a trust in the hands of the receiver 
for the federal reserve bank. The latter is to 
be preferred over general creditors as an equit- 
able assignee of the funds on which the drafts 
were drawn. Central Trust Co., Receiver v. 
Bank of Mullens et al. Supreme Ct. of Appeals. 
W. Va. Decided October 15, 1929. Received 
October 19, 1929. 


* 7 * 


MORTGAGE. CONDITIONAL SALES. 
NOTICE. SEC. 67, PERSONAL PROPERTY 
LAW. 

The plaintiff brought an action to foreclose 
a mortgage, and in the action asked to have it 
adjudged that the contract of conditional sale, 
made by the defendant Herb-Gner Construction 
Co., Inc., the mortgagor, with the defendant 
Central Chandelier Company, is void under Sec- 
tion 67 of the Personal Property Law. Respond- 
ent asserts the rule to be that since appellant’s 
conditional contract was made in April, 1928, 
and plaintiff’s mortgage on August 8, 1928, and 
appellant did not file its conditional bill of sale 
until twelve days after plaintiff obtained the 
mortgage, the statute (Section 67 of the Per- 
sonal Property Law) governing conditional bills 
of sale made the provision in the conditional 
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bill of sale reserving the property in the seller 
void. Held that if the mortgage was taken by 
the paintiff without knowledge of the provision 
of the conditional bill of sale reserving title, 
prior to the time that the contract had been 
filed paintiff would be within the meaning of 
Section 65 of the Personal Property Law—a 
purchaser who, without notice of such provision, 
had a lien by virtue of the mortgage upon the 
lighting fixtures before the contract of sale 
had been filed—and the condition reserving title 
would be void. But, while the proof here indi- 
cates a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
assignee of the mortgagee or of notice of the 
conditional seller’s title, there is no proof what- 
ever that his assignors had no notice of the 
conditional seller’s title. The rule in such in- 
stances is that the assignee of a mortgagee takes 
not only subject to the equities existing between 
the original parties, but also subject to the latent 
equities which exist in favor of third persons 
against the mortgagor. There is not a scintilla 
of evidence in the entire record to show that 
the plaintiff’s assignors had no notice of the 
contract of conditional sale. Judgment that 
conditional sale contract was void, reversed. 
Kommel v. Herb-Gner Construction Co., Inc. & 
ano. Supreme Ct. App. Div. Ist Dept. New 
York. Decided January 31, 1930. 


a cd * 


ACCORD AND SATISFACTION. 

Held that where a claim is unliquidated or im 
dispute, payment and acceptance of a less sum 
than claimed in satisfaction operates as an ac- 
cord and satisfaction, as the rule that receipt 
of a part of the debt due, under an agreement 
same shall be in full satisfaction, is not a bar 
to amy action to recover the balance, does not 
apply where the plaintiff’s claim is disputed or 
unliquidated, and the fact that the creditor 
was not bound to make any abatement of his. 
claim, or that the amount accepted was much 
less than the creditor was entitled to recover 
and woud have recovered had he brought action, 
does not in any way affect the rule. Improved 
Industrial Order of Wisemen v. Muskogee Se- 
curity Nat. Bank et. al. Supreme Ct. Oklahoma. 
Decided October 10, 1929. Received October 


14, 1929. 
* * * 
CERTIFIED CHECK. LOSS. INDEMNI- 
FICATION. 


Held that a bank is justified in refusing to 
pay the amount of a certified check (which is 
not presented because of its loss) unless it (the 
bank) be indemnified. Vineland National Bank 
and Trust Co. v. Edwards. Ct. of Chancery, 
N. J. Decided September 25, 1929. Received 
October 17, 1929. 


* cm * 


ESTATE BY ENTIRETIES. EXEMPTIONS. 
The only question in the case is whether, 
under the law of Maryland, a bankrupt, or his 
creditors, have such rights in an estate by en- 
tireties held by the bankrupt and his wife at 
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the time of the filing of the petition that, upon 
the death of the wife before the bankrupt’s 
discharge, the property vests in the trustee in 
bankruptcy. Held that the rights of the trustee 
in the property of the bankrupt relate, not to 
the date of the latter’s discharge, but to the 
date of the filing of the petition in bankruptcy. 
The estate by entireties in Maryland has all of 
its common law incidents. It is based upon the 
fiction of the unity of husband and wife, who 
take the estate, not as joint tenants or as tenants 
in common, but by the entirety. Such being 
the characteristics of the estate by entireties in 


Maryland, the court thinks that it is settled by. 


the decision of this Court that the trustee in 
bankruptcy of the husband acquired no interest 


therein. Dioguardi v. Curran, Trustee. U. S. 
Cc. C. A. 4th Cir. (Md.) Decided October 15, 
1929. 


te * * 


ORDER TO TURN OVER. 
CONTEMPT. (PENNA.). 

The Referee made an order requiring the 
Bankrupt to turn over to the Trustee merchan- 
dise consisting of men’s, ladies’ and children’s 
shoes, men’s haberdasheries, children’s and 
ladies’ wearing apparel and property usually car- 
ried by the bankrupt in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, or if such merchandise has been sold, the 
proceeds of the sale thereof. The Bankrupt 
failed to comply with the order. He has been 
cited to show cause why he should not be ad- 
judged in contempt for failure to comply with 
the order to turn over. The Bankrupt has filed 
an answer in which he alleges that he is unable 
to pay the money or deliver the goods, and that 
he is physically unable to obey the order. Held 
that failure of a bankrupt to comply with an 
order to turn over makes him presumptively 
liable to punishment for contempt, but only 
presumptively. The inquiry now is as to the 
Bankrupt’s present ability to pay the money or 
deliver the goods. If it is found that the 
Bankrupt does not now possess or control the 
assets he may still be liable to the criminal law; 
but, except for wilful disobedience of the court’s 
command, he cannot be confined by civil proc- 
ess. The uncontradicted testimony is that the 
Bankrupt is not physically able to deliver the 
money or the property and, from all the evi- 
dence produced, the court is satisfied that the 
Bankrupt is really unable to obey the order and 
is not merely defying the order. Rule to show 
cause discharged. Matter of Weisberger. U. S. 


REFUSAL. 


Dist. Ct. Middle Dist. of Penna. Decided Au- 
gust 22, 1930. 
o a * 
DISCHARGE. OBJECTIONS. GIFT OF 


MOTOR CAR BY BANKRUPTS. VIOLA- 
TION OF SEC. 14b (4), BANKRUPT ACT. 
(ME.). 

Objections were made to the discharge of 
the bankrupts on the ground that they had, 
within twelve months preceding the filing of 
the petition, and with intent to hinder or de- 
fraud creditors, transferred some of their prop- 
erty. The case involves the disposition of an 
old automobile. The Master has found that in 
1929 the machine in question had become great- 
ly out of repair and was of no great value. 
It was turned over to the wife of one of the 
partners who turned it in, in the purchase of a 
new machine which she paid for on the in- 
stalment plan out of her own money. In the 
trade for the new car she was allowed three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the old one. At the 
time of the gift of the old automobile to the 
wife of one of the partners their obligations 
exceeded their assets and they understood that 
wo be the fact. Held that the Master has not 
found that there was any actual intent on the 
part of the bankrupts to hinder or defraud 
their creditors, and it is quite clear from the 
evidence that there was no such intent. From 
the facts, however, as above stated, the Master 
finds that the gift of the automobile necessarily 
Operated to hinder and defraud creditors within 
the meaning of Section 14b (4) of the Bank- 








ruptcy Act, and recommended that the dis- 
charge be denied. The Master erred in holding 
as a matter of law that even if the bankrupt’s 
intent was entirely free from fraud and pur- 
pose to hinder or delay creditors, the debtor 
should not receive a discharge where the result 
of his act would be to hinder, delay or defraud 
creditors. The purpose of the section (14b) 
is to preserve the discharge ‘feature of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act from abuse and to deny its benefits 
to one who has shown himself unworthy of 
them in any of the ways specified in that sec- 
tion. If a purely constructive intent to hinder 
creditors is to prevent an honest bankrupt’s 
discharge, one of the principal purposes of the 
law will be nullified. So in the instant case, to 
hold that the Congress, when it provides ex- 
plicitly that the Court shall discharge the bank- 
rupt unless he has transferred property with 
intent to hinder or defraud his creditors, means 
anything less than an actual, dishonest intent, 
would be entirely inconsistent with the object 
of Congress. Discharge granted. Matter of 
Rice & ano. U. S. Dist. Ct. Dist. of Me. De- 
cided September 18, 1930. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE. AGREEMENT TO 
CANCEL. CONSIDERATION. (IDAHO). 

Plaintiff, as administratrix of the estate of 
one Finlayson, deceased, sued defendant upon 
a promissory note to recover an alleged balance 
of $461.75 due decedent’s estate. Respondent 
answered that on December 21, 1925, he de- 
livered his check for $150 to said Finlayson who 
accepted the same “in full satisfaction and 
discharge of the claim or demand set up in the 
said complaint.” Defendant had executed and 
delivered the note in question to Finlayson on 
December 22, 1920, in the principal sum of 
$700. Finlayson died November 3, 1927. The 
note found in his effects showed an indorse- 
ment of eleven payments, the last one of $150 
being the one pleaded by defendant in settle- 
ment. The Court found that in September, 
1925, Finlayson and respondent had agreed “that 
the defendant should in the fall of such year 
send to Finlayson the sum of $150 out of the 
proceeds of defendant’s crops, and Finlayson 
agreed to cancel the note upon the receipt of 
such sum; that pursuant to such agreement 
defendant on December 21, 1925, sent to Fin- 
layson a check for $150 in full satisfaction of 
the demand; that defendant wrote on the lower 
left hand corner of the check at the time he 
sent it, ‘will cancel note’; that Finlayson re- 
ceived the check with the notation and he pre- 
sented it for payment and it was paid.” Held 
that there is substantial evidence to support this 
finding. Under the old rule at one time fol- 
lowed by the majority of the courts, an executed 
agreement to discharge an obligation by the 
payment of a lesser sum was not binding upon 
the creditor, there being no consideration. Of 
late years, recognizing the injustice of so highly 
technical a rule, the courts have been deserting 
it wherever logically possible. When Finlayson 
accepted and indorsed respondent’s check with 
the notation of settlement thereon, he is pre- 
sumed to have accepted and indorsed it in toto, 
notation and all. And this presumption coupled 
with respondent’s testimony and the further 
fact that for over twenty-three months he made 
no further demand on a claim nearly seven 
years old surely justified the trial Court’s find- 
ing that decedent intended to cancel the ob- 
ligation. Judgment affirmed, Finlayson v. Har- 
ris. Supreme Ct. Idaho. Decided September 
22, 1930. 


* * % 


CONTINUING GUARANTY OF PAY- 
MENT. CONSTRUED. 

Held that under section 2814 of the Civil 
Code, a written guaranty of payment for all 
merchandise purchased up to a specified amount, 
containing no limit as to time, is a continuing 
guaranty and operative until revoked. Goldman 
v. Dangerfield. Dist. Ct. of Appeas. 3rd Dist. 
Calif. Decided September 30, 1929. Received 
October 14, 1929. 








Distribution of Industrial Goods to Be 
Studied 


An Industrial Marketing Section has been 
formed in the Merchandising Research Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to study the distribution problems con- 
nected with the materials that go into industry 
and are used by the factories themselves, as con- 
trasted with consumer selling. Movement of 
industrial goods is estimated to represent an 
annual volume of $35,000,000,000 and the 
present waste connected with their distribution 
is believed to offer great opportunity for econ- 
omies which would affect not only the in- 
dustry but the consuming public, as well. 

In response to repeated requests of representa- 
tives of industrial organizations that the De- 
partment undertake distribution surveys for 
industrial goods, a preliminary census of indus- 
trial purchases was conducted last year in 
Cleveland. The national census of distribution, 
data for which are now being compiled, will 
throw a wealth of light on the subject. The 
new section will engage in the interpretation of 
those data and in studies of significant problems 
in industrial distribution, which can not be 
adequately undertaken by the trade associations 
themselves or through private agencies. 





What Makes a Commodity Profitable 


Assuming a reasonable gross margin, com- 
modities which show the following character- 
istics should be profitable to handle, says 
Domestic Commerce, reporting an address of a 
representative of the Merchandising Research 
Division: 

Slight sales resistance. 

Large unit of sale. 

Rapid turnover. 

Nonperishability. 

Ease of handling. 

Small Bulk. 

Limited range of sizes, brands and types. 

The speaker pointed out the importance of 
the unit of sale in determining the cost of mer- 
chandising, the handling cost on a small order 
frequently being considerably larger, absolutely 
as well as relatively, than that on a large one, 
especially where the small order is for less than 
a standard case and so involves repacking. He 
suggested the salesman can help his house apply 
the findings in distribution cost analysis by 
pressing those lines on which the house makes 
a substantial profit and persuading customers, 
where possible, to purchase a full case instead 
of a broken one. 





Bad Debt Losses Greater on Instalment 
Sales 


Bad-debt losses in the first six months of 
1930 were over three times as great on instal- 
ment sales as on open-credit sales, according to 
reports from seven types of stores in connection 
with the semiannual retail credit survey of the 
Department of Commerce, or 1.9 percent. as 
compared with .6 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the same groups of stores in 1927 
were 1.4 and 0.5 per cent. 

The much larger proportion of open-credit 
than of instalment sales by these seven types 
of stores (department, furniture, jewelry, men’s 
clothing, shoes, women’s specialty and electrical 
appliance stores) equalized the loss percentage 
en the two types of credit sales, figured on the 
basis of total sales. On this basis, the average 
loss percentage on credit accounts of both 
types for all stores reporting for January to 
June, 1930, was 0.3 per cent., which compares 
with corresponding losses of 0.2 per cent. on 
both types of credit sales in the stores in these 
groups which reported in 1927. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of December 1, 1930 








Vice-Pres. FRANK S. HUGHES Pres. WILLIAM FRASER 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 
New York 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
























Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 
lrwin-Hodson Co. 
Portland 








Exec. Mgr., Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN I. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York 


Central Division Manager 
BRACE BENNITT 
33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


Vice-Pres. 
HENRY H. HEIMANN 
The Kawneer Co. 
Niles, Mich. 






Asst. Treas. 
W. S. SWINGLE 
Ome Park Ave., New York 








Western Division Manager 
Oo. S. DIBBERN 
512 Oceanic Bldg. 
San Francisco 












Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, BiamincHam—Birmingham C. M. A. Pres., 
T. C. Buckshaw, McKesson-Bedsole-Colvin-Odell, Inc.; 
Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 319-23 Lincoln Life Bldg. 


MonTcoMEerY—Montgomery A. C. M. 
Eitzen, Steiner-Lobman Dry Goods Co.; J. 
Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 320 iets nae. 


on > & = 


ARIZONA, PHoentx—Arizona Assn. of Credit Men. 
Pres., Hugo M. Ahigren, Standard Oil Co.; Secy.- 
Mer., Lyle Owens, 9th Floor, Luhrs Tower. 


ARKANSAS, Foar SmirH—Fort Smith A. C. M. Pres., 
John T. Laws, Atkinson-Williams Hardware Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., A. H. Watson, Crane Candy Co. All corres. 
should be addressed to Asst. Sec. Mrs. E. M. Bollinger, 
Fort Smith Association of Credit Men, 210 Kennedy 
Bldg. 


Litrte Rocx—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres., Kenneth 
McAlpine, Beal-Burrow Dry Goods Co.; Sec., L. L. 
Lauck, Credit Interchange Bureau, 34 Urquhart Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec.-Mgr., Mrs. L. Periman, Credit Interchange 
Bureau, 34 Urquhart Bldg. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Anceres—Los Angeles C. M. A. 
Pres., Geo. W. Van Vorst, C. B. Van Vorst Co.; 
Secy., S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th St. 


Oaxtanp—Oakland A. C. M. Pres., Lee H. Newbert, 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.; Sec., Kenneth S. Thomson, 
414 Central Bank Bldg. 


San Dieco—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Credit 
Assn, of San Diego. Pres., Frank Schiefer, 573 
Spreckels Bldg.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckels 
Bidg. 


San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., Fred 
W. Black, Western Meat Co., So. San Francisco; 
Sec., O. H. Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. M. Pres., 
A. R. Wilson, Auto Equipment Co.; Sec., James B. 
McKelvey, 810 14th Street. 


Puesto—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., L. P. Nelson, Ride- 
nour, Baker Mercantile Co.; Sec., G. W. Everett, 
Armour Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry S. Peterson, 312 
Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit Assn., State Pres., 
G. Harold Welch, New Haven Bank, New Haven; 
State Secy., Stephen M. GaNun, Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 23 Temple St., New Haven; Ct. 
Service Depts. for all Conn. Assns. 


Baiwceront—Bridgeport A. C. M.  Pres., i L. 
Beardsley, Morris Plan Bank.; Sec., Arthur C. Macy, 
The Raybestos Co. 


Hargtrorp—Hartford A. C. M. Pres., C. D. Alton, 
Jr., J. B. Wiliams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.; Acting 
Sec., S. M. GaNun, 23 Temple St., New Haven. 


New Haven—New Haven C. M. A. Pres., G. M. 
Redfield, First National Bank & Trust Co.; ap 
Russell H. DeBaum, The Chas. W. Whittlesey Co. 
Warersury—Waterbury A. C. M. Pres., John L. 
Geist, Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 470 Bank St.; Sec., 
L. S. Fitch, 42 Bank St. 


—_ OF COLUMBIA, Wasuincron—Washington A. 
Cc. M. Pres., L. T. Watts, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, 


Jacxsonvite—Credit Assn. of Northern 
Florida. Pres., D. J. Lamahan, Standard Oil Co.; 
Sec., W. B. Oliver, 609 Atlantic Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida. Pres., 
J. S. Moss, Jr., First National Bank; Sec.-Mgr., F. G. 
Hathaway, 27 N.W. Miami Court. 


Tamrpa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Keefe, Bryan- 
Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen, P. O. Box 13. 


GEORGIA—Atianta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., W. D. 


Doak, Norris, Inc.; Sec., F. H. Sned, 305 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg.; Asst. Sec., W. W. Roberts, 305 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., O. S. Neylans, Bibb 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., W. W. Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxel- 
baum Co.; Corres. Sec., C. E. Golden, 719 Bibb Bldg. 


SaAVANNAH—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., W. Lee Thomp- 
son, Motor Supply Co. 


IDAHO—Botse—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. F. 


Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. L. Streeter, 208- 
209 McCarty Bldg. 





ILLINOIS, Cricaco--Chicago A. C. M. Pres., Henry 


W. Clausen, C. D. Osborn Co.; Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, 
1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. Adams St. 


Garessurc—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., H. O. Cham- 
bers, Chambers & McConnell.; Sec., J. Willis Peter- 
son, 518 Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 


Peorta—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., J. F. O’Conner, 
Commercial Natl. Bank; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 317 S. 
Jefferson St., 2nd Floor. 


Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., H. G. Oclklaus, 
Irwin Paper Co.; Sec., Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery Co. 


Rocxrorp—Rockform A. C. M. Pres., C. G. Schacht, 
Schacht Tuck Co.; Sec., W. T. Ledger, 705 Talcott 
Bldg. 


Sprincrieco—Springfield A. C. M. Pres., O. F. 
Lambers, H. E. Travers Prod. Co., 414 E. Monroe 
St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA—Evansvitte—Evansville A. C. M.  Pres., 
C. H. Atkins, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 612 Old Natl. Bk. Blég.; 
Asst. Sec., O. C. Schroeder, Ideal Pure Milk Co. 


Fr. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. Pres., Walter 
Wayne Thieme, First and Tri-State Nat'l. Bank; Sec., 
S. E. Brink, 306 Standard Bldg. 


InpianaPpouts—Indianapolis A. C. M., Pres., J. A. 
Langan, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Merritt 
Fields, People’s Bank Bldg. 


Sourn Benp—South Bend A. C. M. 
South Bend Watch Co.; Sec., 
S. Bldg. 


Terre Havte—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., E. K. 
Strachan, Wabash Fibre Box Co.; Sec., Henry E. 
Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


Fred H. Schrop, 
D. A. Weir, 412 J. M 


1OWA—Bvua.incton—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., L. W. 
Peck, Lagomarcino Grupe Co.; Sec., Jesse L. Thomas, 
515 lowa State Bank Bldg. 


Cepar Rapws—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., A. P. 
Sander, John Blaul’s Sons Co.; Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik 
Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanzlik & Thompson, 616-24 
Higley Bidg. 





KENTUCKY, 


Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men's Assn. 
Murray, Johnson Flour Co.; Sec., 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Pres., Dave 
H. B. Berry, Firse 


Des Motnes—Des Moines C. M. A. Pres., Clifford 
Stipp, Hood Rubber Products.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 
820 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Orrumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., Byron Kene, 


Lagomarcino-Grupe Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. A. Tallen, R, 
G. Dun & Co. 






Sioux Crry—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Me- 
Williams, Tolerton & Warfield Co.; Sec., R. W. 
Dean, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Asst. Sec., P. A, 
Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 


Warextoo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. Har- 
mon, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., J. E. Jor- 
dan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 








KANSAS, Wicnrra—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., C. C, 
Mathews, Red Star Milling Co.; Sec., M. E. Garrison, 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Lexinctron—Lexington C. M. A. Pres., 
Sterling D. Coke, Van Daren Hdwe. Co.; Sec., E. M. 
McGarry, 28 Northern Bank Bldg. 


Lovisvmie—Louisville C. M. A. Pres., R. Ray Head, 
Maloney-Davidson Co., 122 E. Main St.; Sec., S. J. 
Schneider, 3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Asst. Sec., H. M. 
Kessler. 


LOUISIANA, New Or.eans—New Orleans C. M. A. 


Pres., J. H. Kepper, c/o Hibernia Bank & Trust Co.; 
Sec., Chas. S. Cobb, 608 Louisiana Bldg. 


Suaxeveront—Who. Credit Men’s Ass'n. Pres., Chas. 
H. Thurmond, Lee-Baker Dry Goods Co.; Sec. and 
Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 223 Ardis Bldg. 


. 

MARYLAND, Battriumone—Baltimore. A. C. M.  Pres., 

F. A. Davis, F. A. Davis & Sons; Sec. & 

Exec. Mgr., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Redwood 
St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochner. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit Men's 


Assn. Pres. R. B. Jones, C. A. Goodnow Shoe Co.; 
Sec. J. M. Paul, 38 Chauncy St. 


Spaincrieto—Western Mass. A. C. M. Russell C. 
Sayre, Morris Plan Co.; Sec.-Mgr., H. E. Morton, 616 
State Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. H. Rich, Perkins Machine 
& Gear Co. 








Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., E. N. Fur- 
ber, Central Supply Co.; Sec., Henry L. Brown, 311° 
Main St. 


MICHIGAN—Detaroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres., R. C. 
Kramer, American Lady Corset Co.; Sec., O. A. 
Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank Bldg. 


Furnt—Flint A. C. M. Pres., John H. Wernicke, 
G. W. Hubbard Hdwe. Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 
200 M. & M. Bank Bldg., 120 W. First Sc. 


Grano Rapins—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres., W. I. 
Irwin, Gunn Furniture Co.; Sec., Edwin De Groot, 
602 Association of Commerce Bldg. 


Jacxson—Jackson A. C. M.  Pres., S. F. Gorbett, 
Jury-Rowe Co.; Sec., Geo. Cowden, Jackson Citizen 
Patriot. 


KataMazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. Pres., George H. 
Martin, Taylor Produce Co.; Sec., R. H. Johns, 507 
Peck Bldg., 309 S. Burdick St. 


Lansinc—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., C. E. Horn, Joha 
Bean Mfg. Co.; Sec., Lee H. Vaughn, Dudley Paper 
Co., 740 E. Shiawasse St. 


Sacinaw-Bay Crry—Northeastern Michigan A. C. M. 
Pres., R. O. Walton, Bradstreet Co., Bay City, Mich.; 
Sec., A. H. Luedemann, 226-30 Millard St., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Dvu.iurH—Duluth-Superior A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelley-How-Thomson Co.; Sec., 
E. G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis A. C. M. Pres., Ed. S. 
Jones, Marquette National Bank; Sec., J. L. Brown, 
540 Baker Arcade. 


Sr. Paur—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., M. W. Miller, 
P. R. L. Hardenbergh & Co., 237 E. 8th St., Sec., 
Truman E. Reynolds, St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men, 234 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Jorzin—Tri-State District Jobbers Credit 
Assn. Pres., John Henson, Henderson Grocer Co.; 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank Bidg- 


Kansas Ciry—Kansas City A.'C. M. Pres., W. J. 
Smalley, Kansas City Auto Supply Co.; Sec., C. L+ 
Davies, 912 Baltimore Ave. 


St. JoserpH—St. Joseph C. M. A. Pres., Louis Sit- 


mens, H. Ehrlich & Sons Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. E. Mosety 


Grain Bele Mills. 


Sr. Lovis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., Joha F. Bur- 
meister, Midland Rubber Goods Co.; Sec., Orville 
Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 
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MONTANA, Butincs—Montana-Wyoming A. C. M. 
Pres., J. R. Ballinger, Armour & Co.; Sec., Meredith 
J. Davies, 411-412 Stapleton Bldg. 


Great Fatts—Northern Montana A. C. M. Pres., R. 
W. Raab, Ryan Mercantile Co.; Sec., K. J. Black, 
Ayrshire Dairy Co.; Mgr., Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, 
P. O. Box 1784 


Herena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. V. Wilson, 
Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., P. G. Schroeder, Room 9, 
Pittsburgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincotn—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., W. L. 
McKenney, c/o Henkle-Joyce Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of Lincoln. 


OmaHa—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., H. E. Storm, 
Fairmont Creamery Co.; Sec., G. P. Horn, 1122 
Harney Street. 


NEW JERSEY, Newarx—North Jersey A. C. M. Pres., 
William H. Engelhard, West Hudson County Trust 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, 17 
William St. 


NEW YORK, Atsany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 
Edwards, Louden Machinery Co., Inc.; Sec., J. S. 
Keleher, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Post Office Box 725. 


BIncHAMTON—Binghamton A. C. M. Pres., A. A. 
Kilmer, John L. Morgan Co.; Sec., Bess R. Havens, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Burrato—Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., Al- 
bert W. Kuehner, Jacob Dold Packing Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
Howard C. Ferrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 


Ermina—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., D. J. Hurley, El- 
mira Wholesale Grocery; Sec., L. H. Teeter, Mande- 
ville & Personius, 512 Robinson Bldg. 











Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. Pres., H. T. 
Swanson, Art Metal Construction Co.; Sec., D. F. 
Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 








New Yoru—New York Credit Men's Assn. Pres., 
T. J. Whearty, National Carbon Co., Thompson Ave, 
& Orton St., Long Island City, N. Y.; Sec., W. W. 
Orr, 468 4th Ave.; Asst. Sec., John F. Otis. 


Rocnester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., Horace S. 
Johnston, Central Trust Co.; Sec., T. E. MecCallion, 
Mercantile Bldg., Room 1135, 25 North St. 


Synacuse—Sfracuse A. C. M. Pres., R. S. Merrill, 
A. E. Nettleton Co.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 511 
Clark Music Bldg. 


Urica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., W. C. Wright, First 
Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., Harmon Eggers, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, CnHartorre—Carolina A. C. M. 
Pres., O. B. Burton, Horne-Wilson Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
F. S. Dixon, Carolina Association of Credit Men, 
1117 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Faaco—Fargo Moorhead Assn. 
Credit Men. Pres., John Gorman, Hannaher & 
O'Neil; Sec.-Treas., E. E. Simonson, Merchants Natl. 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Grano Forxs—Grand Forks A. C. M. Pres., W. M. 
Edmunds, First National Bank; Sec., John Vallely, 
Security Bldg. 


OHIO, Cincinnatr—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., Arno 
A. Dorst, The Dorst Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John L. 
Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., Court and Main Sts. 


CLeveranp—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., Clay Herrick, 
Guardian Trust Co.; Sec., J. E. Vaughan, Jr., 410 
Leader Bldg. 


Co.tumsus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange & Adjust. 
Bureau. Pres., L. B. Fitzgerald, H. C. Godman Co., 
Sec., J. E. Fagan, 224 So. ird St. 


Davron—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., A. C. Jackson, 
Union Trust Co.; Sec., Tom Talbot, Jr., 40 Hamiel 
Bldg., Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 


Totevo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. W. Beall, 
Willys-Overland Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. B. Cole, 136 
Huron St. 


Youncstown—-Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., Edward 
P. Foley, The Republican Steel Corp., 335 Market St.; 
Sec., H. B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning Nat'l Bank 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., O. E. Johnson. 
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OKLAHOMA—Oxtanoma © Crry—Oklahoma Wholesale 


Cc. M. A. Pres., W. L. Weir, Ridenour Baker Mer- 
cantile Co.; Sec., E. E. Barbee, 901 Cotton-Grain 
Exchange Bldg. 


Tursa—Tulsa C. M. A. Pres., W. J. Algiers, Trans- 
continental Oil Co.; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 404 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


OREGON, Poatitannp—Portland A. C. M. Pres., E. W. 


Ross, Hirsch-Weiss Mfg. Co.; Sec.-Treas., Ernest 5S. 
Olson, Ballou & Wright; Executive-Secretary, J. E. 
Breed, 471 Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ALtENTowN—Lehigh Valley A. C. M. 


Pres., Reuben H. Bachman, Bee Automobile Co.; 
Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hunsicker Bldg. 


Attoona—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. Paul A. 
Kerin, District Mgr., 1413 lith Ave. 


Haaraissurc—Harrisburg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 
119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. Blosser, P. O. 
Box 706. 


Jounstown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., S. I. 
Lasner, District Mgr., 612 Swank Bldg. 


New Castte—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., Rudolph 
Stadelhofer, Armour & Co.; Sec., Ralph A. Cooper, 
601 Lawrence Savings & Trust Co. 


PuiaperpH1a—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., Warren 
R. Humphreys, Integrity Trust Co.; Sec., David A. 
Longacre, 1503 North American Bldg. 


PrrrssurcH—The Credit Association of Western Penn. 
Pres., L. C. Lyon, Gulf Refining Co.; Exec. Mgr., 
H. M. Oliver, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., F. W. 
Mosier, District Mfg., 701 Fayette Title & Trust Bldg. 








Reapinc—Reading C. Men's Assn. Pres., F. A. Woer- 
ner, 30 North Sixth St.; Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 
44 N. 6th Se. 








Scranton—Inter-State Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
T. C. Bridgeman, Fairmont Creamery Co., 610 Linden 
St. W.; Sec., Miss M. F. Halligan, Dime Bank, Lin- 
coln Trust Bldg. 


Wiixes-Banne—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., W. 
Gordon Williams, William Bros. & Co.; Sec., Geo. H. 
McDonnell, 606-607 Brooks Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Parovinence—Rhode Island Credit 


Men’s Assn. Pres., Henry J. Becker, Narrangansett 
Medicine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Sec., Ernest I. 
Kilcup, 87 Weybosset St.; Sec., Harry J. Bryden, 
Armour & Co.; Exec. Megr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 87 
Weybosset Sr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sroux Fatts—Sioux Falls A. C. M. 


Pres., Miss Christine Olson, Sioux Falls Paint & Glass 
Co.; Sec., G. L. Hardy, The Crane Co. 


TENNESSEE, Cuatranooca—Chattanooga A. C. M. 


Pres., L. J. Wilhoite, Southern Dairies, Inc.; Sec., J. 
H. McCallum, Hamilton National Bk. Bldg. 


Knoxvitte—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., G. H. Baker, 
Kaiser Bros. 


Mempxuis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., Frank Williams, 
Standard Oil Co.; Sec., E. C. Correll, 206 Randolph 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys E. Hess, P. O. Box 
211, 


Nasnvitte—Nashville C. M. A. Pres., R. H. Mon- 
crief, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 315 10th Ave., So.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 707 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin Wholesale C. M. A. Pres., 
Gordon Wilcox, Wilcox Nelson Co.; Sec., Horace C. 
Barnhart, P. O. Box 1075. 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., J. L. Me- 
Auliffe, Phelan Grocery Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 
315 Gilbert Bldg. 


Dattas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
Geo. A. Coffey, Fox-Coffey-Edge Co., 915 Commerce 
St.; Sec., E. F. Anderson, Suite 322 Santa Fe Bldg. 


Et Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., L. }. Trotti, 
Trotti Motor Co.; Sec., James T. Neeson, 620 Caples 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., I. T. Clinton. 


WASHINGTON, BettrncHam—Bellingham A. C. M. 
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Fort Woatn—Fort Worth A. C. M. Pres., E. B. 
Jenkins, The Vinnedge Co.; Sec., C. O. Baker, Casey 
Swasey Co.; P. O. Box 1190. 


Hovuston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., Bryan Sparks, 
Houston Nat'l. Bank.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


San AntToNIo—San Antonio Who. C. M. A. Pres., 
M. C. Giesecke, 313 Alamo National Bank Bldg., 
Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


Waco—Waco A. C. M.. Pres., J. C. Prewit, Ward- 
Dossett-Floyd Co.; Sec., Abe Gollob, Waco Electrical 
Supply Co. 


Wicnrra Fatts—Wichita Falls A. C. M.  Pres., 
Alvah Conner, American Refining Co., Sec.-Mgr., T. 
J. Fitzsimmons, Wichita Falls A. C. M., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


UTAH, Satt Laxe Crry—Inter-Mountain A. C. M. 


Pres., G. M. Nichols, Sale Lake Hardware Co.; Sec.- 
Mer., Robert Peel, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Baistot—Bristol A. C. M. 


Pres., J. A. Goodpasture, Service Mill Co.; Sec., 
Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


Lyncnsurnc—Lynchburg A. C. M. Pres., W. H. 
Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. Corp.; Sec., Mrs. M. 
A. Blair, Credit Interchange & Adjust. Bureau. 


Noarrotx—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. Pres., P. L. 
Joyner, Swift & Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Shelton N. Woodard, 
1210 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Building. 


RicHMoND—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., W. A. Wil- 
liams, Williams & Reed, Inc., 1413 Franklin St.; 
Sec.-Mgr., J. P. Abernethy, 305 Travelers Bldg. 


Roanoxe—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., A. E. Snyder, 
Engleby Auto Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., H. W. Hob- 
son, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


Pres., K. B. Peasley, Northwest Hardware Co.; 
Sec., W. F. Fisher, First National Bank Bldg. 


Seattie—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., J. J. Hayes, West- 


inghouse Elec. Mfg. Co.; Sec., Peter Balkema, 200 
Colman Bidg. 


Sroxane—Spokane Merchants Association. Pres., G. 
O. Rogers, Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Sec.- 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


Tacoma—Tacoma A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Taylor, 


Tacoma Grain Co.; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 
1346. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Brverrero—Bluefield A. C. M 


Pres., F. K. Bame, Sterling Hardware Co.; is 
C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 
CHarLEeston—Charleston A. C. M. Pres., C. O. 
Greenlee, Purity Baking Co.; Sec., Ira W. Belcher, 
Rooms 402-3, 804 Quarrier Street. 


Crarxssuns—Central West Virginia Credit & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc. Pres., R. W. Stutler, James 


& Law Co.; Sec.-Mgr., U. R. Hoffman, 410 Union 
Bank Bidg. 


Huntincton—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., R. C. Wag- 
ner, Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; Sec., C. C. Har- 
rold, 1200 Huntington First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 


Panxexspunc—Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., 
George T. Locke, The Star Grocer Co.; Sec., J. W. 
Wandling, R. G. Dun & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Whertmsc—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., A. F. 
Schramm, Wheeling Coffee & Spice Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
E. K. Pfeil, 719-20 Central Union Bldg. 


WiuAMson—Williamson Jobbers & Manufacturers 
Assn. Pres., W. E. Smith, Tug River Grocery Co.; 
Sec., W. E. Wassum, Box 258. 


WISCONSIN, Fonp pu Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. M. 
Pres., A. L. Waffle, Commonwealth-Reporter; Sec. 


L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. Mail to P. O 
Box 313. 


. 
Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. C. M. 
Pres., F. O. Schuette, Kellogg Citizen National Bank; 
Sec., R. C. Creviston, 123 No. Washington St. 


Mitwauxte—Milwaukee A. C. M. Pres., A. H. Lame 
beck, Mechanics Natl. Bank; Sec., James G. Romer, 
632-646 The Milwaukee Gas & Light Co. Bldg. 


OsnHxosH—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. Pres., George 
A. Altendorf, Giant Grip Mfg. Co.; Sec., Chas. D. 
Breon, 311-12 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


HONOLULU, T. H.—Honolulu A. C. M. Pres., Her- 
man T. Bahr, von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd.; Sec., N. 
B. Young, Honolulu Assn. of Credit Men. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Dollar 


Hours 


“Most Careers Are Made Or Marred in the 
Hours After Supper’—Was the Recent 
Statement in a New York Newspaper. 


Every wide awake business man knows that the after-supper hours are 
the dollar hours—and that what he does with his spare minutes in the 
hour or two preceding bedtime determines largely his success or failure 


Just as the most successful business organi- 
zations today are those which watch small- 
expense leaks and take advantage of profits 
on even the cheapest by-products so is the 
most successful man the one who watches 
the minutes of his spare time and turns these 
minutes into profitable account through 
spare time study. 


Take a list of any fifty outstanding business 
leaders in the United States today and you 
will find two very pertinent facts. They 
have invested a reasonable portion of their 
spare-time in well-planned study—and they 
know credits. Charles E. Mitchell, chairman 
of this country’s largest bank, received his 
early training in commercial credit work. 
The assistant to the President of the United 
States went through years of credit training 


Dr. Frank A. FALL 
NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Dept, 12 


One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


You may send me special in- 
formation about your course in 
“Basic Economics” [] 

“Credits and Collections” [) 


Name 


—and considers this training invaluable. A 
score of such examples could be given. 


The statement President Hoover made when 
he was Secretary of Commerce that the time 
is fast approaching when the man who 
doesn’t know credit won’t know business 
should be repeated and repeated until it has 
been read by every business man in the 
country. With over 90% of all business 
transactions conducted on credit and with 
the economics of credit underlying prac- 
tically every phase and principle of business 
can there be any single plan of action as 
valuable as a study of credits? 


The National Institute of Credit course in 
Credits and Collections is designed to give 
a most thorough and extensive knowledge 
of credit in the shortest time possible. The 
course is scientific and practical and can be 
immediately applied in your daily credit 
work. It exercises the mental faculties and 
augments business judgment. 


The Credits and Collections course is 
ideally suited for spare time study. You 
should get more information about the 
course and learn how you can turn your 
spare minutes into dollar hours through the 
study of credit. By the clock hands at left 
it is opportunity time—sign and send in the 
coupon to the National Institute of Credit, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MON 

















MEET 


the 


NEW 


MANUAL— — 


of Credit Men 


IT WILL HELP YOU MEET YOUR PROBLEMS !! 


The new 1931 CREDIT MANUAL of COMMERCIAL 
LAWS interprets, clarifies and classifies all Federal 
and State laws affecting your credit, collection and 
sales work — an indispensable reference book. 


The MANUAL is widely used by wholesale and retail 
credit executives, commercial lawyers, accountants 


and bankers. Much of its material is not published 
elsewhere. 


The price is only $4.00 postpaid. 
Send for your copy NOW. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN—One Park Ave., New York 











Du training of future busi- 


ness leaders includes a rigorous pro- 
gram for the maintenance of health. 
Resistant to ordinary contact with 
disease, the body is assured com- 
plete immunity only by the use of an- 
titoxin . », Business health depends 
on the control of certain rebellious 
factors. The most insidious of these is 
fire. Adequateinsurance represented 
in all policies bearing the Red Royal 


Shield indicate ‘Security First.” 


150 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


| 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD | 














